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INTRODUCTION. 


“ ALDEN’S OXFORD GUIDE,” originally compiled by the late 
Mr. Epwarp C. ALDEN, has for many years been recognised as the 
most useful and comprehensive handbook to the City and University. 
In the recent editions it has undergone a complete revision, the infor- 
mation has been carefully brought up to date and considerable fresh 
matter added, and the routes modified in order to make them as 
simple and convenient as possible. Municipal facts and those relating 
to Oxford as a place of residence have been omitted from this Guide 
as being unnecessary in a handbook intended chiefly for visitors. 
Such details are contained in the Oxford Official Handbook published 
at this office and obtainable from the Secretary, Oxford Visitors’ 
Committee. 


The Key Plan. The descriptions, while each complete in itself, 
are arranged in the form of itineraries. The paragraph describing 
each building, whether included in the itinerary or not, is numbered, 
corresponding numbers upon the Key Plan indicating its position. 
This system renders it exceedingly easy for the visitor to follow the 
prescribed route (which is recommended), while it also enables him 
readily to take any independent course he may select, according to 
the longer or shorter time at his disposal. The use of the Key Plan 
will be much facilitated by remembering that, as ina map, the North 
is at the top and the South at the bottom, and that all Churches and 
College Chapels stand due East and West. 


Free Sights. As a general rule, what is most worth seeing in 
Oxford is freely accessible to visitors (see list on fourth coloured page). 
In the Colleges no objection is offered to a quiet walk through the 
quadrangles; but should an inspection of the interior of Chapels, 
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Halls, or Libraries be desired, application should be made to the 
gate porter, who may be given a small gratuity. It should be 
remembered, however, that College buildings and grounds are 
not public property, access to them is granted by the courtesy of the 
authorities and cannot be demanded as a right. 


** Flying ’? Visits. It is extremely difficult tc suggest any course 
suitable for a flying visit to such a city as Oxford, whose store of varied 
attractions will repay the sustained attention of many days. If, 
however, the visitor has but a short time to spare he should, without 
fail, see Nos. 1, 17, 22 and 27; and if possible Nos. 6, 30, 31-33, and 55. 


The world-wide reputation of ‘‘ Alden’s Oxford Guide’’ has been 
gained almost entirely by the accuracy of its information. The 
proprietors spare no pains to render each edition complete and 
up-to-date, but should any errors have escaped notice they will be 
glad to have their attention drawn to the fact in order that future 
editions may be corrected. The Editor gratefully acknowledges 
valuable suggestions and criticisms which have been of material 
assistance in preparing the present revision. ; 


- At the office of this Guide information is at all times gladly afforded 


to visitors. 
HENRY 4].7G. ALDEN, 


Editor. 
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NUMERICAL INDEX AND KEY TO THE PLAN. 


c¥ The numerical order of the following lists agrees with the numbered paragraphs in 
ALDEN’s OxFoRD GuIpE, and with the figures on the small Kry-PLAN opposite. 


COUNTDUBONES 


Sheldonian Theatre ... 
Old Ashmolean 
Divintiy School 
Convocation House ... 
The Old Schools 
Bodleian Library 
Clarendon means 
Ripon Hall ... 
Wadham College 
University Museum 
Keble College 

Indian Institute 
University Music Room 
Manchester College 
Mansfield College 
Hertford College 

New College 

St. Peter-in-the- East ‘Ch. 
St. Edmund Hall ; 
Examination Schools 
Magdalen College School 
Magdalen College 
Botanic Garden 
Queen’s College 
University College 

All Souls College 


St. Mary-the-Virgin Church F 


and Congragational House 
Oriel College .. 
Corpus Christi College 
Merton College Bx 
Christ Church, Great Quad 
Christ Church’ Cathedral 
Christ Church Meadow 
Buildings sts ae 
Christ Church, Hall e 
Christ Church, Peckwater 
Quad oe 
St. Aldate’s Church . 
Pembroke College 
Post Office was 
Municipal Buildings 
Carfax Tower 
St. Michael’s Church 
Union Society’s Rooms 
St. Mary Magdalene Ch. 
Martyrs’ Memorial ... 
Ashmolean and Taylorian 
Buildings ne ox. 
Worcester College 
Pusey House 
St. Giles’ Church 


Page. No. 
é 3 49 
7 50 
8 51 
9 52 
il 53 
il 54 
13 55 
15 56 
15 57 
17 58 
21 
25 60 
26 61 
26 62 
27 63 
29 65 
31 66 
36 67 
37 68 
40 69 
42 70 
43 71 
50 72 
51 73 
53 74 
57 75 
76 
61 77 
68 78 
71 79 
73 80 
81 81 
81 82 
83 
88 84 
89 85 
86 
90 87 
91 88 
92 89 
93 90 
93 91 
95 92 
97 93 
99 94 
101 95 
101 96 
97 
103 98 
109 99 
111 100 


Page. 
St. John’s College... Es 112 
Balliol College a5 cae 116 
Trinity College ast Nou peal 
Exeter College nee = 125 
Jesus College is ARS 127 
Brasenose College ... Bes 129 
Radcliffe Camera... den 131 
Lincoln College sp wae 133 
All Saints’ Church ... 135 
St. Columba’s (Presbyterian) 
Church 5 : 136 
Lady Margaret Hall ae 137 
Somerville College ... Bee 139 
St. Hugh’s College ... a 140 
St. Hilda’s Hall 5 tee 140 
Holy Trinity Church — sab 141 
St. Barnabas’ Church oe 142 
St. Cross Church 0%, lod 142 
St. Ebbe’s Church ... std 142 
St. Margaret’s Church ee 142 
St. Paul’s Church ... <n 143 
St. Peter-le-Bailey Ch. wes 143 
SS. Philip & James Ch. eu: 144 
St. Thomas’s Church sat 144 
St. Aloysius Church us 144 
New Road Church ... sas 144 
Commercial Road Ch: BAe 144 
Congregational Ch. ... oye 144 
United Methodist Ch. bee 144 
Wesleyan Church ... ioe 145 
Salvation Army ue A 145 
Acland Home aa 145 
Bishop King’s Palace eae 147 
The Castle... ed 147 
City of Oxford School ar 148 
The Convent ths 148 
Corn Exchange Ast ott 148 
County Hall ... =i rie 148 
Frewin Hall ... ie He 148 
Girls’ High School ... ed 149 
Hannington Hall... ous 149 
The Market »... Pe abs 149 
Masonic Buildings ... ee 149 
Radcliffe Infirmary ... see Tao 
Radcliffe Observatory ei Me) toh) 
Ruskin College wat v. 150 
St. George’s Church “ee 150 
University Press... sts 150 
Wycliffe Hall 4 fase aN Hey) | 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings .. sve OU 
Rhodes House see a8 151 


FOR HOURS OF ADMISSION TO CHIEF PLACES OF INTEREST SEE 


NEXT PAGE 


Alphabetical Index at end of book. 


HOURS OF ADMISSION TO CHIEF PLACES OF INTEREST. 


PAGE PLACE, 
57 |All Souls College Chapel xf 
103 |Ashmolean Museum, Art & Archzology_ 
Daily, and Sundays in Term 
Ashmolean (Old) Lewis Evans Collection 
6 |Bodleian Library .. (usually) 
Picture Gallery... .. (usually) 
50 |Botanic Garden (Plant Houses, 2—4) . 
95 |Carfax Tower. Apply at Town Hall 
81 |Christ Church Cathedral... ...  ... 
89 |Christ Church Hall and Kitchen ... . 
90 /|Christ Church Library & Picture Gallery 
81 |Christ Church ‘‘ Tom Tower”... 

8 |Divinity School and Convocation House 

40 |Examination Schools... 
125 |Exete: College Garden and Chapel 
(Burne-Jones Tapestry) 
25 |Indian Institute (Closed Aug. Ito Sept. 1) 
21 |Keble College Chapel a Nee 
5 Holman Hunt’ s 
Picture ‘ The Light of the World” 
133 |Lincoln College 
43 |Magdalen College (Chapel I rah ase 
73  |Merton College (Ante- wae: ore 
Library I—4) .. 3 
31 |New College (Chapel I it). 
68 |Oriel College ee ee 
I 3 Radcliffe Camera : 

I |St. Mary-the-Virgin Church ... ... 

3 |Sheldonian Theatre (closes at 4 in Winter) 
53  |University Coll. (Hall best seen 2—3. 30) 
23 |University Parks and Mesopotamia 
17 |University Museum .. 

Thursdays ‘and Saturdays 
109 |Worcester College (Sun. 9—1) 


Gardens close I on Sun. 


...| Sunrise to Sunset 


HOURS OPEN. 
12—1, 2—4 
1o—2 
2—4 
II—I, 2—4 
9—4 
9-—4 
8—5 
..-|LI—I, 2.30—4q. 50 

9.15—6 
IO—I, 2—5 
9—6 
9—6 
9.30—4 
In Term 2—4 
Vacation apply 
to Porter 
10—4 (10—6 


Summer Term) 
1O0—12.36, 2—5 
1 or 2 Persons 
3—6 Persons 
Closed Sundays 
8 till dusk 
8.30 till 6 
9 ull dusk 


2 till 4 
9 till dusk 
I0—IO 
IO—I, 2—5 
10—I, 2—6 
9 till dusk 


10—2, 6d. 
2—4 
9—6 


ADMISSION. 


Free. 


Most Colleges not mentioned above are open free from 
9 till dusk. In most cases the College Halls and Chapels 
can be inspected upon application to the College Porter. 


Alden’s Oxford Guide. 


HIS little Handbook is designed to fill the place of an intelligent 
companion to the visitor in his tour through Oxford ; giving 
concise yet exact descriptions of all places of interest, with allusions to 
their chief historical and biographicai associations, and brief notes on 
salient points of architecture ; devoting a larger proportion of time to 
the more noteworthy objects. Thus, without attempting to exhaust 
the innumerable subjects suggested at almost every step, it has been 
our endeavour to make it possible to gain, and to retain after even the 
shortest sojourn, a well-defined impression of this ancient and renown- 
ed University city. 

The visitor is recommended to take as his starting-point the centra) 
spot where the main thoroughfare running north and south is crossed 
by the line of George-street and Broad-street from west to east. 
This starting-point is most directly reached from the Railway Stations 
via Hythe Bridge-street and George-street. From Carfax (the 
centre of the City) a walk of two minutes down Corn-Market street, 
due N., will bring the visitor to the point above mentioned, which 
is quite easily recognisable as lying just beyond the plain square 
tower of St. Michael’s Church (41). From the public Car Park in 
St. Giles it is a few steps southwards, past the Martyrs’ Memorial. 

The most comprehensive idea of the manifold attractions of Oxford 
can be gained by a bird’s-eve view from some central and lofty 
position, whence the visitor may survey the whole city at a glance, 
and make his choice of the objects to which he will give closer inspec- 
tion at his leisure. Such a Bird’s-Eye View may be obtained either 
from the Radcliffe Camera (No. 55) or the Sheldonian Theatre (No.1). 
The latter affords a post of observation which is high and dry, and 
easy of access in al] weathers. 
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Sheldonian Theatre. 3 


We begin our walk, therefore, by starting in an eastward direction 
down Broad-street (see Key-Plan). Here we are at once on historic 
ground. A few yards southward, the North Gate of the city formerly 
spanned the road, close to the ancient tower of St. Michael’s Church. 
From the window of “‘ Bocardo ’’—as the prison over the gateway 
was called—Cranmer is said to have witnessed the martyrdom of 
Ridley and Latimer which took place outside the N. wall, 16th Oct. 
1555. As we walk down Broad-street we pass the traditional site 
marked by a flat cross in the roadway, just opposite the first electric 
lamp-post. The beautiful Memorial Cross erected in honour of the 
martyrs will be seen in due course (44), or it can be visited now if 
preferred. Proceeding we pass Balliol, Trinity, and Exeter Colleges, 
which we reserve for future inspection (see 50 51 52). Entering a 
small gateway on our right, between the fourth and fifth of the seven- 
teen grotesque stone busts on pedestals, we reach the 

1. Sheldonian Theatre, built in 1664-9 by Sir Christopher Wren, at 
the cost of Abp. Sheldon, then Chancellor of the University. to provide 
a more suitable building for those exercises which had formerly been 
conducted in St. Mary’s Church (27), as well as to accommodate the 
University Press, which was set up under the galleries and in the roof. 
From this date till the removal of the press to the Clarendon Building 
(7), books printed by the University bore on their title-pages the words 
“e Theatro Sheldoniano,’ with a vignette of the building. The design 
of the building was suggested by the ancient Theatre at Marcellus at 
Rome; and its arrangements are so ingenious that it will accommo- 
date nearly 4,000 persons. 

Entering, we mount the easy flight of stairs leading to the cupola 
on the roof. The view from this octagonal chamber presents a beauti- 
ful panorama which will surprise and delight the visitor who gains 
from it his first impression of this city of pinnacles and groves. We 
will briefly describe the scene from each of the eight windows, advising 
the visitor to trace the places by their numbers on the Plan and the 
Key which faces it. From the window looking due south (on our right 
hand at top of staircase), we have an unbroken view of academic and 
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4 Sheldonian Theatre. 


ecclesiastical buildings, the most prominent of which are the grand 
dome of the Radcliffe Camera (55) and the fine church of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin (27) ; beyond these are the tower of Merton College (30), the 
elms of the Broad Walk, the tower and spire of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral (32), Ch. Ch. Belfry Tower, Dining Hall (33), and “Tom” Tower 
(31), partly hidden by the spire of All Saints’ Church (57) ; while in the 
foreground may be traced’ the roofs of the Bodleian Library (6), 


VIEW FROM THE SHELDONIAN, LOOKING 8S. 

Brasenose (54), Lincoln (56), and Jesus (53) Colleges. ‘rom the next 

Fwindow to the right, beginning with the tower ot All Saints’ Church 
(57) we see the spire of St. Aldate’s Church (36), the roofs and lanterns 

of the Municipal Buildings (39), the hall of Pembroke College (37), and 

further to the right the plain square tower of Carfax (40) ; while closer 

at hand are the Bodleian (6), the library, new buildings, hall, quad- 

rangle, entrance tower, and chapel of Exeter College (52), the high- 

pitched roof and slender spirelet of the latter being most conspicuous 

objects. From the third (west) window we catch a glimpse (behind 


Sheldonian Theatre. 


the chapel of Exeter College) of the tower battlements of St. Peter-le- 
Bailey Church (71), next to which are the roofs of the Union Society’s 
Rooms (42), and the slender spire of the Wesley Memorial Church (79) 
Next come the plain, old Saxon tower of St. Michael’s (41), and the 
gables and lantern of the City of Oxford School for Boys (84), with the 
building of the Y.M.C.A. (99) opposite. The trees in the distance cover 
the ancient Castle mound (see 83), and the Berkshire hills form a 
background to the whole. The fourth window gives us an excellent 
view of Broad-street, looking west ; the nearest building on the left 
being the old Ashmolean (2), adjoining the north front of Exeter 
College (52) ; on the right is the south front of Balliol College (50), 
with its chapel and hall, near to which are the chapel and gardens of 
Trinity College (51). Behind Balliol rise the roofs of the Randolph 
Hotel and the Taylor Institution (45) ; further in the rear are the 
campanile of St. Barnabas’ Church (66) and the chimney-shaft of the 
University Press (97). To the right are the entrance towers, garden 
front, and garden of St. John’s College (49). St. Aloysius’ Roman 
Catholic Church (74), Radcliffe Observatory (94), Infirmary (94) and 
St. Giles’s Church (48). From the fifth or north window, especially 
in summer and autumn, a scene of unrivalled beauty presents itself. 
Beneath us lie gardens and groves, rich with varying verdure, the 
“ pleasaunces ” of St. John’s (49), Trinity (51), and Wadham (9} ; 
while beyond these are seen (/eft) the spire of SS. Philip and James’ 
Church (72) and (right) the west facade of the University Museum 
(10) ; between them the red brick of Keble College (11) with its 
lofty chapel, peeping here and there through the clustering trees. 
Nearer, on the right, we get a good view of Wadham College (9), 
its regular front and general plan being clearly defined. Its chapel 
is best seen from the sixth window ; from which also we notice the 
entrance to Holywell-street, marked by the domed turret of the 
Indian Institute (12); beyond which are Manchester College (14) 
on the right and Mansfield (15) on the left, behind Wadham; whilst 
at our feet is the roof of the old Clarendon Building (7). The seventh 
(east) window shows the Cherwell walk, leading out of the Parks, 
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and the picturesquely situated Church of Holy Cross, Holywell 
(67), backed by Headington Hill. Nearer are New College lane, with 
Hertford College (16) right and left, the Robinson tower and old 
belfry tower and chapel of New College (17) embowered in the foliage 
of its gardens; the grove of Magdalen (22) ; and beyond all, the 
heights of Shotover ; while the Clarendon (7) and the old Schools (5) 
form a foreground to the picture. From the eighth window we see 
the ancient church of St. Peter-in-the-East (18) ; the Schools tower (5) 
facing us on the east side of the Bodleian quadrangle ; between this 
and the twin towers of All Souls (26) is Magdalen Tower (22) in the 
distance ; and then the two low towers of University College (25), and 
the roofs of the New Examination Schools (20). The houses beyond 
are situated on the lIffley-road in the S.E. suburb. The line of the 
High-street can easily be traced, from Magdalen (22) on the left to 
Carfax tower (40) on the right. 

Descending, we pass through a large room originally occupied by 
the University Printing Press. The spacious floor is laid over the 
flat ceiling of the Theatre, which is sustained by enormous beams. 
Another descent brings us to the topmost gallery, from which we gain 
a good idea of the capacity of the building. At the annua] Encaenia, 
or Commemoration, honorary degrees are conferred by the Chan- 
cellor or the Vice-Chancellor on such eminent persons as have 
‘been selected for the distinction, after which the Creweian oration in 
commemoration of Founders and Benefactors is delivered. 

The flat ceiling represents a canvas covering over gilt cords 
stretched from side to side. It was painted by Robert Streater, 
serjeant-painter to Charles I., and allegorically represents an apoth- 
eosis of the Arts and Sciences, surrounding a central figure of Truth, 
from whose presence Envy, Rapine, and Ignorance are ignominiously 
hurled. On the walls are portraits of the founder (Archbp. Sheldon), 
the architect (Sir Christopher Wren), Baron Crewe, and the Duke of 
Ormond. A fine organ (by Willis, front designed by Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son), erected ia 1877 in the S. Gallery, is frequently used in illustration 
of the public lectures of the Professor of Music which are here delivered. 


Close by (W.) is 


The Old Ashmolean. 5 


2. The Old Ashmolean, which has the distinction of being the oldest 
public institution for the study of Natural History in this country. 
It was erected by the University in 1679-83, partly to provide a _ 
suitable gallery for the public exhibition of the collections of 
Tradescant and Ashmole, partly for scientific teaching and research, 
and within a few months of its opening, it was utilised as the meeting- 
house of the Philosophical Society of Oxford, a scientific society 
whose records antedate those of the Royal Society byadecade. Inthe 
basement (now closed to visitors) was the Chemical Laboratory of 
the University from 1683 to 1860, when the new Museum was built. 
A magnificent Eastern Portal in the best Palladian style leads into 
the original Schola Naturalis Historiae, now occupied by the staff 
of the new English Dictionary, but by a side entrance there is public 
access to the fine staircase which leads up to the original Musaeum 
Ashmoleanum. A new window with the arms of the Founder, D. 
Elias Ashmole, has recently been given by Brasenose College, and 
a portrait of Dr. Plot, Ashmole’s first Keeper, hangs on the walls. 
After having been used for a variety of purposes, this fine room has 
again been fitted as a Museum for the Lewis Evans Collection of 
Historical Scientific Instruments, presented to the University by 
Dr. Lewis Evans, F.S.A., in 1924, and formally opened by Lord 
Crawford on May 5, 1925. By its installation the original Musaeum 
Ashmoleanum, the oldest scientific institution in Oxford, has once 
more been reclaimed to the purpose of a public museum, for which 
it was designed and used by the University for over two hundred 
years from 1683. 

The object of the collection is to illustrate the inventions and the 
work of the best makers of scientific instruments of different countries 
and centuries, and ultimately to serve as a nucleus round which 
similar objects may be assembled. Of especial note are the long 
series of Astrolabes and Sundials, and of composite instruments by 
which not only may time be obtained, by day or night, but the phases 
of the moon may be calculated and the date of Easter fixed. For 
a period the valuable Orrery Collection belonging to Christ Church, 


The Divinity School. 


and the large Orreries of Queen’s and All Souls Colleges, models 
of the earliest Microscopes and Telescopes, and several important 
inventions by Oxford men will be on exhibition daily. 

In the rear of the Sheldonian Theatre, facing its S. front, is 

8. The Divinity School. Begun early in the 15th cent. by the 
University, helped by large donations. for academic exercises in 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL (1426-1480). 


Divinity, it was completed, with the Library above (6), by Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, in 1480. Passing through the Proscholium 
(which derives its popular name “ the Pig Market” from the base 
use to which it was degraded in the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIII.) we enter by a finely moulded Perpendiculat doorway a noble 


Convocation House. 9 


room with arched stone roof, elaborately groined in every bay, and 
adorned with bosses rendered extremely interesting by their carved 
work, forming heraldic bearings and a vast variety of elegantly 
composed monograms. The windows on either side, once “ richly 
dight ’’ with glass of varied hues, were despoiled by the reformers of 
Edward VI’s reign, when the whole building fell into decay. Some 
exciting scenes were enacted here during the tragic reign of Mary. 
On the 30th September, 1555, Latimer and Ridley were cited to appear 
in the Divinity School before commissioners appointed by Cardinal 
Pole, to answer for “sundry  (@ge0ecnagsg =o 
erroneous opinions ”’ openly 
maintained by them in 
Oxford. In 1655 the House 
of Commons met in the 
Divinity School, when. 
driven from London by 
the ravages of the plague. 
During the Civil War, it 
was used as a storehouse 
and armory. Towards the 
close of the 17th century 
the building was completely 
restored by Sir Christopher 
Wren, who also opened a 
door on the north side for 
the accommodation of pro- 
cessions into the Theatre 
at the annual Commemo- 
ration ceremony. A door 
at the W. end of the room 
gives access to 

4, The Convocation House, 
built (with the room above, 
forming an addition to 
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Old Schools Quadrangle.— Bodleian Library. Tt 


Duke Humphrey’s Library) at the cost of the University, under 
the Chancellorship of Archbp. Laud, and opened Oct. 30, 1640. 
It is used for the transaction of the business of the University 
by Convocation and Congregation and for the ceremony of con- 
ferring degrees upon students. Note a rare example of a painted 
glass;sundial in the West Window. Adjoining is the Apodyterium, 
or robing-room used also as the Vice-Chancellor’s Court-room. it 
contains fine portraits of Lords Eldon and Stowell. Retur ning 
through the Divinity School, we find ourselves in the 

5. Old Schools Quadrangle, built 1439, rebuilt 1613-18. 

Although the rooms on the ground-floor still retain over their 
doorways the names of the “ faculties,” they have long ceased to be 
used for teaching purposes: but the public examination of students 
was carried on here until 1882, when the opening of the New Examina- 
tion Schools (20) enabled the University to devote these rooms to the 
much needed enlargement of the Bodleian (6). 

Immediately facing us onour entrance to this court is a picturesque 
bit of Renaissance, the Schools Tower designed by Thomas Holt, (who 
died in 1624), mediaeval in general character, but ornamented with 
columns of the five orders of Classic architecture, grouped in pairs— 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite—and a sculptured 
figure of James I. 

6. The Bodleian Library (Bibliotheca Bodleitana) is approached 
by a small doorway in the S.W. corner of the quad. The principal 
rooms are reached by a quaint staircase of shallow steps. 

The most ancient portion of this library (1450-80), over the Divinity 
School (3), once contained the MSS, of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester (d. 1447) In 1550 the King’s Commissioners despoiled it of 
books, and in 1556 the University disfurnished it. In and after 1598 
Sir Thomas Bodley refitted and restored it, and in 1610-12 added the 
E. wing (the portion first entered). Thirty years later another wing 
was added W., the Convocation House (4) forming its lower floor. 
The Tercentenary of Bodley’s Library was celebrated on Oct. 8th and 
gth, 1902. 


42 The Bodieian Library. 


On entering we are impressed by the stillness and solemnity that 
prevail, helped by the stained glass windows and the graduates or 
attendants conversing in low whispers or moving quietly about. For 
reading purposes the library is as free and as good as the library of the 
British Museum ; with the advantage that you may be seated at a 
window commanding a beautiful garden prospect. Among the 
countless objects of interest here displayed in glass cases will be seen 
some wonderful specimens of bookbinding ; relics of the Founders ; 
MSS. dating from the 5th to the 16th century, including the Laudian 
Acts of the Apostles (7th cent.), Caedmon (c. 1000), the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (12th cent.), the Romance of Alexander (c. 1340), and 
many exquisitely illuminated missals, the Shelley Collection; pre- 
sented in 1893 consisting of autograph poems, portraits, etc., and 
some personal relics of Milton, lent in 1905. In 1906 the Library 
regained possession (at the cost of £3,000) of a lost copy of the first 
folio of Shakespeare. 


The Bodleian contains about 1,350,000 bound volumes, including 
about 42,000 volumes of manuscripts, and other rich literary treasures. 
(The number of separate title-pages is probably near 2,500,000). 
Moreover, by-a grant from the Stationers’ Company, dated 1610, now 
merged in the Copyright Act, it enjoys the right to a copy of every work 
published in this country. The accessions received in 1927 were— 
Donations, 20,380 items; under the Copyright Act, 73,563 items ; 
purchases (new), 1,108 volumes and 3,802 parts; purchases (second- 
hand), 1,183 volumes. Expressed in volumes this is equivalent to 
about 22,000. 


Before descending the staircase, we ascend a few steps to the right, 
and enter the Picture Gallery, which usually remains open for an 
hour after the Library is closed. It contains a great number of por- 
traits of University benefactors, by eminent painters ; besides many 
curiosities: among them a chair,made from Drake’s ship, The 
Golden Hind, with an inscription by the poet Cowley, Sir Thos. 
Bodley’s chest, the writing-desk of the great Lord Clarendon, 
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and the Lord Curzon Collection of Napoleonic relics. Here 
among other interesting objects will be found Shedley’s Guitar, the gift 
of Mr. E. A. Silsbee, of Salem, Mass., which was added June 21, 
1898. In the glass-cases are exhibited MSS. and autographs in- 
cluding the Latin exercise book of Edward VI, beautiful specimens 
of Oriental illumination, papyri including the Sayings of Jesus 
(1st or 2nd cent.), and a boy’s letter (2nd or 3rd cent.), and some 
of the chief productions of the 15th century press. Additional 
accommodation for Bodleian readers has been secured by annexing 
the N. wing of this gallery at the cost of the late Earl Brassey. 


The carved stone heads which were in 1901 placed over the door- 
ways surrounding this quadrangle, represent eminent persons con- 
nected with the University of Oxford or with its studies. Beginning 
at the old Museum Arundelianum in the N.W. corner they are as 
follows :—Plato and Aristotle; The Lady Margaret (mother of 
Henry VII.) and William Tyndale ; Bp. Fox of Winchester and Car- 
dinal Wolsey ; Sir Thomas More and Dean Colet (here comes the 
tower) ; William Camden and John Selden; Linacre and Sir H 
Savile ; Archbishop Laud and Lord Clarendon ; Duke Humphrey 
and Sir Thomas Bodley. The carving was executed by Mr. E. E. 
Hammond, under the direction of Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. 


Leaving the Schools quadrangle by a passage on its N. side, and 
crossing an open court, we pass into Broad-street through 


7. The Clarendon Building, completed in 1724, partly from the 
profits of Lord Clarendon’s “‘ History of the Rebellion,’ the copy- 
right of which was presented to the University by his son. To this 
building the Printing Press of the University was removed from its 
original quarters in the Sheldonian (z), and here it remained until 
1830, when the present Printing Office (97) was erected. Its apart- 
ments are now used as offices for various Delegacies connected with 
the University. Descending a flight of steps beneath the lofty, 
classic portico and crossing Broad-street, the visitor will notice the 
ane effect of the whole cluster of buildings he has just left. 
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Crossing Broad-street and proceeding up Parks-road we pass on the 
left Ripon Hall (8), founded for the training of candidates for Holy 
Orders, especially for the work of Foreign Missions; and on the 
right is 


r 


9. Wadham College, founded by Nicholas 
Wadham and Dorothy his wife, on the site of an 
old priory of Augustinian Friars ; the first stone 
was laid on 31st July, 1610. Its buildings afford 
one of the finest examples of this period: the 
Garden front especially being of unusual merit. 
Through the stone-vaulted gateway we enter a 
spacious quadrangle; on the E. side of which 
(facing us) is the Chapel with ante-chapel, a fine 
well-proportioned structure; the glass in its 
east window is by Bernard Van Ling, 1620. The roof and tabernacle 
work are “‘ modern Gothic ”’ civ. 1834. The new organ gallery and 
organ case are from designs by Sir Thomas Graham Jackson ; and 
there has recently been added an old Communion Table of carved oak 
(temp. Eliz.) from Ilminster Church, Somerset, where Nicholas and 
Dorothy Wadham once worshipped. The Hall adjoining, one of the 
finest in Oxford, has a handsome screen and lofty timber roof, and 
contains a large collection of portraits, the most recent of which are 
those of Bp. Johnson of Calcutta the late Bp. Walsham How, and of 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., the architect ; over the entrance 
are sculptured figures of the founders and King JamesI. Correspond- 
ing with the Chapel, and communicating with the Hal! by a cloister, 
is the Library. The other sides of the quadrangle comprise lodgings 
for the warden, fellows, and undergraduates. The Garden is entered 
through a passage at the left corner ; though comparatively small, it 
possesses many beauties, including several rare trees, and affords a 
picturesque view of the Chapei, Library, etc. 

Among the eminent members of this college were Admiral Blake, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Sydenham Speaker Onslow, Harris, author of 

e “ Hermes,”” Lord Chancellor Westbury, and others. John 
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Wilkins (Cromwell’s brother-in-law), one of the founders of the Royal 
Of recent names, those of 
Frederic Harrison, Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., Sir John Simon, K.C., 
and Lord Birkenhead, are among the best known. 

Leaving Wadham College, and pursuing our course northwards by 
a pleasantly shaded path, with the garden of Wadham on the right 
and those of Trinity (51) and St. John’s (49) on the left, we suddenly 


Society, was elected Warden in 1652. 


come upon the stately pile known as 


10. The University Museum (Deane and Woodward architects). 
This Museum is much more than a mere collection of curiosities : it is 
one of the most comprehensive and complete institutions in the world 
for the teaching and study of the Natural Sciences. 

The creation of a worthy Museum for this purpose was due largely 


to the influence and exertion of 
the late Sir Henry Acland, who 
summarized its objectsas follows :— 
“ First, to give the learner a general 
view of the planet on which he lives, 
of its constituent parts, and of the 
telations which it occupies as a world 
among worlds; and secondly, to enable 
him to study, in the most complete 
scientific manner, any detailed portion 
which his powers qualify him to 
grasp.” : 

On May 9g, 1849, a meeting of per- 
sons interested in science was held 
at the lodgings of the Warden of 
New College, when attention was 
called to the inadequate provision 
for the teaching of Natural Science 
and the chaotic condition of the 
various collections; and resolutions 
were passed affirming that “all 
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the materials explanatory of the structure of the earth, and of the 
organic beings placed upon it, should be arranged in distinct depart- 
ments, under one roof, together with fit accommodation for preparing, 
studying, and lecturing on the same.” 

After many delays the building was opened for the use of 
members of the University in 1860. The principal collections are 
arranged in a spacious quadrangle covered by a glass roof, supported 
on cast iron columns, with wrought iron ornaments representing 
interwoven branches and leaves of trees and plants. An open arcade 
of two storeys surrounds the central court, comprising on the ground 
floor 33 piers and 50 shafts, and in the upper corridor 33 piers and 
95 shafts. The shafts were selected, under the direction of a former 
Professor of Geology (J. Phillips, F.R.S.), as examples of the most 
important rocks of the British Islands ; and the capitals are beauti- 
fully carved representations of natural objects. Thus, to quote 
Professor Phillips, “ this is not a hapazard collection of pretty stones 
crowned by pretty flowers, but a selection of marbles and sculptures 
intended to illustrate points of some interest and importance in science 
and art.’ The carving of the capitals in the S. and E. galleries was 
completed in 1907 by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, chiefly by the 
liberality of the Rev. H. T. Morgan. On the ground floor are statues 
of men eminent in natural science. Queen Victoria presented statues 
of Francis Bacon (the first of the modern school), Galileo, Newton, 
Leibnitz, and John Hunter. The statue of Dr. Thos. Sydenham 
(given by the Warden and two fellows of All Souls) was unveiled by 
the late Lord Salisbury, Aug. 9, 1894; that of Darwin, the gift of 
Prof. Poulton, was added June 14, 1891. There are also busts of 
Prof. Rolleston, Sir Henry Acland, Sir J. Burdon Sanderson, and Prof. 
Weldon, the latter unveiled at the Jubilee celebration on Oct. 8, 
1908, and a bronze memorial to Sir William Osler.. In the 
area the nucleus of the Zoological section was formed by the 
original Tradescant and Ashmole collections (see 2; 45), very largely 
added to by J. S. and P. B. Duncan of New College, who were success- 
ively curators of the Ashmolean; the Hunter collection from Christ 
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Church, apareed by Sir Christopher Pegge, Dr. Kidd, Sir Hew 
Acland and Dr. Rolleston ; and the Anatomical collection removed 
here from Christ Church ; the whole rearranged and exhibited in 
order of evolution by Sir E. Ray Lankester. The Mineralogical 
exhibits organized by Prof. Maskelyne were classified and mounted 
with equal care by Sir Henry Miers when he was Professor of Mineral- 
ogy ; while the Geological collection has been arranged in strati- 
graphical order and brought up to date by Prof. Sollas. Among the 
collections in the area is a case of Precious Stones, presented by Mr. 
E. W. Streeter in 1903. Round the arcade are arranged the rooms 
for each department of study. On the upper floor is a Theatre or 
Lecture Room seating 350 persons ; here also is the Hope Entomological 
Collection of choice butterflies, moths, etc., with a library, lecture 
room, etc., added in 1894. This collection also occupies part of the 
rooms vacated in 1901 by the Radcliffe Library, the remainder being 
used as a Pharmacological Laboratory, and partly for the Department 
of Mineralogy. In the W. gallery will be seen the Silvery Collection of 
Birds from New Zealand. 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (opened 1887) is entered from the central 
court by a doorway at its N.E. corner. This extremely interesting 
collection of musical instruments, implements of war, models, pottery, 
etc., illustrating the evolution of handicrafts, arts, and customs among 
mankind is unique as a museum of Anthropology. It was presented 
to the University by General Pitt Rivers, D.C.L., F.R.S. (formerly 
Col. Lane Fox), and has since received many additions from the 
Ashmolean (2, 45) and other sources. 

The Astronomical Observatory, built in 1874 for the use of the 
Savilian Professor, is a detached building in the grounds E. Its 
equipment includes the celebrated reflecting telescope and other 
valuable instruments presented by the late Dr. Warren De la Rue, 
F.R.S.. Work in connection with the International Photographic 
Survey of the Heavens is carried on here, and it is also an im- 
portant earthquake-recording station. 

The Radeliffe Library of Natural Science, removed from the old 
Radcliffe (55) in 1861, is now housed in a building which was 
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erected S. of the Museum from designs by Sir T, G. Jackson, R.A., 
at a cost of about £20,000, and was formalJly presented to the Univer- 
sity by the Worshipful Company of Drapers on the 18th June, rgot. 
It provides shelf-room for 150,000 volumes besides two large reading- 
rooms and other accommodation. The Drapers’ Company have also 
devoted a sum:of £23,000 to provide and furnish an 

Electrical Laboratory, a plain structure of brick and stone, N_E. of 
the main building of the University Museum, formally presented to 
the University, June 21, 1910, and containing the Wykeham Depart- 
ment of Physics (Magnetism and Electricity). 

Other buildings grouped round the principal pile, and easily accessi- 
ble from the lecture rooms and court, are the Chemical Laboratory, 
enlarged in 1878 and since, its conical roof with chimneys at the angles 
forming a picturesque object S. of the main front ; and the Clarendon 
Laboratory. at the N. end, built in 1872 for the study of experimental 
physics, at the cost of the Clarendon trustees, out of a fund arising 
from the publication of certain MSS. of Earl Clarendon, formerly Lord 
Chancellor. In the rear of this are the Physiological Laboratory, 
erected in 1885 at a cost of {11,000 ; and the Morphological Labor- 
atory, with lecture-theatre, etc., added in 1898-9. Adjoining the 
Pitt Rivers Museum eastward are the dissecting room, museum, 
lecture theatre, etc., for the department of Human Anatomy, opened 
in 1893; and beyond southward a spacious Pathological Laboratory 
comprising lecture-rooms, photographic studio, refrigerating chamber, 
engine-room, etc. Northward, and occupying a separate site on the 
opposite side of the road, is the University School of Engineering. 
These numerous additions, designed by various architects, present a 
curious medley of architectural styles, all more or less divergent from 
that of the main building of 1860, when Ruskin’s ideas were dominant 
in Oxford. The Schools of Rural Economy and Forestry are nearly 
opposite the Museum. The building, designed by Messrs. Harrison, 
stands on St. John’s property, and has been provided at the expense 
of the College. At the opposite corner of Museum-road is the resi- 
dence of the Warden of Keble, which forms part of the E. front ot 
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11. Keble College, opened by the late Marquis of Salisbury when 
Chancellor of the University, June 23, 1870. It 
was founded by subscription in memory of the 
author of the ‘‘ Christian Year,’’—the late Rev. 
John Keble, sometime Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College (see 28), for perpetuating academic educa- 
tion definitely based upon the principles of the 
Church of England, and with the intention of 
combining religious training with sober living and 
high culture. 

The superb and lofty Chapel, built from designs 
by Mr. Butterfield, at the cost of the late Mr. W. Gibbs (over £60,000), 
was solemnly dedicated on St. Mark’s Day, 25th April, 1876. The 
interior decorations are designed to illustrate, in some sort after 
the manner of the Christian Year, the successive dealings of God with 
His Church, Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian. They bring out by 
means of type and antitype the relationship of the Old to the New 
Testament and show the process of God’s gradual revelation of 
Himself in Christ. The history of Noah, Abraham, Joseph and Moses 
in twelve of the panels of the W. half of the chapel, with the figures of 
the twelve minor prophets in the four windows above and of the four 
greater prophets with David, Solomon, Samuel, and Elijah in the W. 
windows, refer to the earlier dispensations. A series of events from 
the New Testament,—the Annunciation, the Nativity, Baptism, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Our Lord,—is represented in mosaics, 
placed in the E. half of the chapel. The Ascension of Our Lord is 
represented in the glass of the E. window. 

The series is continued to the present time by a mosaic panel 
beneath the E. window, which represents Our J.ord as He revealed 
Himself after His Ascension, to St. John in the Isle of Patmos, ‘“‘ One 
like unto the Son of Man,” present in His Church now and till the 
end ; the Church being symbolized by séven candlesticks around Him, 
and her chief ministers by seven stars in His right hand ; conveying 
to the eye the promise given of His perpetual presence. Christian 
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Saints in mosaic panels on either side support the figure of Our Lord, 
while the Greek and Latin Doctors are represented in the four side 
windows above. In the transept windows are central figures of St. 
Peter and St..Paul supported by figures of the four evangelists. At 
the West end is depicted in three mosaic panels the Second Coming 
of our Lord to Judgment, enthroned with the apostles and attended 
by angels bearing the cross, the crown of thorns, the spear, and the 
nails. Lower down, in the centre, St. Michael the archangel divides 
the saved on the Right Hand from the lost on the Left Hand of our 
Lord. Beneath are the words, ‘‘ Hereafter ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” 

In the Liddon Memorial Chapel, added in 1892; beneath the organ 
chamber, may be seen Holman Hunt’s celebrated picture, ‘“‘ The 
Light of the World,’’ presented by the late Mrs. Combe; also an 
interesting ikon brought by her from Russia. Tickets of admission 
can be obtained at the porter’s lodge. 

The range of buildings opposite to the Chapel comprises the Library 
and Dining Hall, the gift of Messrs. A. & M. Gibbs opened on St. 
Mark’s Day, 1878, the first stone having been laid on St. Mark’s 
Day, 1876. The grand staircase is lighted by a handsome oriel window, 
and surmounted by a lofty arched roof. The Hall and Library are open 
to visitors. In the Library is a bust of Cardinal Newman by Wolmer, 
the gift of Mrs. Combe, and the greater part of Keble’s and Liddon’s 
libraries.. The Hall contains fine portraits of Keble and Pusey (by 
Richmond), also of the first Warden (Dr. Talbot, Bp. of Winchester); 
the late Dr. Liddon, Dr. Wilson, Earl Beauchamp, and others. 

Leaving Keble College the visitor will notice the spacious and 
pleasantly laid-out grounds of the University Parks, extending N. 
and E. of the Museum (10). The vicinity has been known as ‘“‘ The 
Parks ”’ from the time of the Civil War, when the Artillery was parked 
here. University Cricket and Football matches are played in the 
Parks, and a commodious Pavilion has been erected there for the 
accommodation of spectators. Should time permit, a stroll through 
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the Cherwell Walk called ‘‘ Mesopotamia ” will reward the stranger 
with views of the towers and spires of Oxford in various picturesque 
groupings. 
Retracing our steps past Wadham (9) and crossing Holywell Street 
we notice at the corner, facing Broad-street, the 


12. Indian Institute, designed by Mr. Basil Champneys in the style 
of the English Renaissance, with some oriental details. 


The portion at first completed (occupying less than half the entire 
site) was opened by the Vicé-Chancellor on 14th Oct., 1884. Ona 
brass tablet in the entrance lobby is a Sanskrit inscription, deeply 
incised, of which the following is a translation : ‘‘ This building, dedi- 
cated to Eastern Sciences was founded for the use of Aryas (Indian 
and Englishmen) by excellent and benevolent men desirous of encour- 
aging knowledge. The high-minded Heir-Apparent, named Albert 
Edward, son of the Empress of India, himself performed the act of 
inauguration. The ceremony of laying the memorial stone took place 
on Wednesday, the 18th lunar day of the dark half of the month of: 
Vaiaskha, in the Samvat year 1939 (=Wednesday, May 2, 1883). 
By the favour of God may the learning and literature of India be ever 
held in honour : and may the mutual friertdship of India and England 
constantly increase.” The institution owes its origin mainly to the 
advocacy and exertions of the eminent Sanskrit Professor (the late 
Sir M. Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E.), who thus described its objects : 

'“ The work of fostering and facilitating Indian studies in this Univer- 
sity ; the work of making Englishmen, and even Indians themselves, 
appreciate better than they have done before the languages, literature, 
and industries of India ; the work of qualifying young Englishmen for 
Indian careers and of qualifying young Indians, who come to us for 
training and instruction to serve their own country in the most 
effective manner.’”’ Among the means by which these objects are 
sought to be attained are: a Museum, illustrating the industries, 
products, natural history, and religious and social life of India; a 
Library of Oriental books, MSS., etc., Lecture rooms, Reading-rooms, 
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etc. The west front was opened on June 2nd, 1894, and the completed 
Museum and new Library on July ist, 1896, by Lord George Hamilton. 

Leaving the Indian Institute the visitor may make a short digress- 
ion along Holywell-street in order to visit Manchester and Mansfield 
Colleges. (If this is not desired the itinerary may be continued at 
paragraph 16). A few yards down the street, upon the left, is seen 

18. The University Music Room, opened in 1784. Although 
architecturally this building lacks inspiration it is of interest as being 
the first public room to be built in Europe solely for musical purposes. 

A short distance further a turn to the left (Mansfield road) leads to 

14. Manchester College. This institution was founded in 1786 at 
Manchester as the Manchester Academy and dedicated ‘“‘ to Truth, 
to Liberty, to Religion.’’ In 1803 it was removed to York ; but in 
1840 it was brought back to Manchester, and was affiliated to the 
University of London. In 1853 it was removed to London ; but the 
Trustees having ultimately decided to transfer their academic insti- 
tution to this old home of culture and study, it found a local habita- 
tion in temporary rooms on 25th Oct., 1889, and the College was 
formally opened four years later. The architects were Messrs. 
Worthington and Son, Manchester. 

The buildings form a small quadrangle with Entrance Tower and 
Gateway on the E. side, Chapel and Library with Lecture-rooms 
S. and N., and on the W. the domestic buildings and offices. The 
memorial stone was laid on October 30th, 1891, and the college was 
formally opened on October 18th, 1893, the late Dr. James Martineau 
taking part in the ceremony. The Chapel is a lofty and beautiful 
structure, with richly carved oak stalls, pulpit, and eagle, and a good 
organ by Gray and Davison. Numerous additions have been made 
to its adormment by various friends, including especially a series of 
stained glass windows by the late Mr. W. Morris, designed by the late 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, and a very handsome oak screen the gift of Mr. 
Arthur Greg in memory of his brother, Mr. H. R. Greg, the late 
President of the College. The screen is by Messrs. Pearson and Brown 
of Salford; the delicate carving by Messrs. Earp and Hobbs of 
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Manchester. The Library, a fine room 80 ft. by 30 ft., was built mainly 
at the cost of Mr. Henry Tate, of London, who contributed {10,000. A 
marble statue of the venerable Dr. Martineau by Mr. Hope Pinker 
was unveiled Oct. 18th 1898, and a beautiful stained glass window 
has been presented by the congregation of Cairo Street Chapel in 
Warrington. 

This College is not intended for the reception of undergraduates, but 
to afford a theological training to men who have already graduated 
in the usual way. The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting theological knowledge, without insisting on the 

, adoption of particular theological doctrines. 

In the building opposite is the University School of Geography 
and (with entrance in Jowett Walk) the headquarters of the Society 
of Oxford Home-Students and the Nettleship Library for women 
students. A few yards further North is 


15. Mansfield College, founded here by*the Trustees and Council 
of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, and named after the family by 
whom it was originally endowed. It is maintained by the Congrega- 
tional Churches for the study of theology, primarily with a view to the 
education of their own ministry, and also as a centre of evangelical 
teaching and influence for all members of the University. It is not 
a college in the ordinary Oxford sense of the word, as its students are 
men who have already graduated. Its professorial and tutorial 
staff are limited to the province of theology, and its chapel pulpit is 
open to representative preachers of all the Evangelical Free Churches. 
The opening ceremonies took place on October 14 to 16, 1880. 

Mansfield College is built from designs by Mr. Basil Champneys, in 
the 14th cent. style of Gothic. Its buildings are arranged as an open 
quadrangle ; the Chapel forming the E. side, the Library with the 
Principal’s house the W., while the N. comprises the Hall, Common 
Room, lecture-rooms, etc. The Entrance Gateway is surmounted by a 
square tower with oriel window, and an embattled turret with plain 
parapet. The Chapel is lofty, with narrow aisles, and an open wagon- 
roof supported by stone arches, between which in canopied niches are 
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statues of eminent divines. The oak carving of the screen and stalls 
is specially noticeable ; the windows are filled with stained glass at the 
cost of the late Lord Winterstoke and other benefactors; and the 
oak canopy of the pulpit is the gift of Mr. Clarke, of the Christian 
World. Over the entrance is a figure of Origen, while Augustine and 
Athanasius occupy the flanking niches. The organ (presented by the 
late Lord Winterstoke) was publicly opened on the 20th May, 1890. 
The Library and Dining Hall are well designed and possess some 
noteworthy features. The library was enriched by the gift of Dr. 
Fairbairn’s theological and philosophical books. The rooms and 
corridors are adorned with a series of portraits of Puritan and Free 
Church divines, presented in 1894. A contemporary portrait of 
Whitefield was presented by the late Lord Winterstoke, and a portrait 
of the first Principal (Dr. Fairbairn) by Sir R. Reid was unveiled June - 
6th, 1899. The tastefully laid-out grounds command beautiful views 
of some of the older colleges. 
We now retrace our steps to the Indian Institute (12) and, passing 
the entrance, we notice at the corner of New College-street 
16. Hertford College, founded as Hart Hall (Aula Cervina) by Elias 
de Hertford in 1284. It was created a college by 
‘ AN MN royal charter in 1740, but enjoyed only a brief 
( ths career ; and in 1822, when old Magdalen Hall 
eS mM ll a (formerly adjoining Magdalen College) was 
i: =i destroyed by fire, the society was removed to this 
building, which took the name of Magdalen Hall. 
the first Natural History of Oxfordshire, the 
first County History of its kind. In 1874 the. 
society was incorporated by Act of Parliament, and re-assumed its 
original title, ‘‘ Hertford College.’’ Some remains still exist of 
the original Hart Hall, of which many eminent men were members, 
as Tyndale the translator of the New Testament, Selden, Sir Matthew 
Hale, and Charles James Fox. The two very plain wings of the W. 


Magdalen Hall numbered among its eminent 
men Sydenham, and Dr. Robert Plot, author of 
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front, built in 1822 in the 
classic taste then in vogue, 
have been connected by a 
handsome Entrance Gate. 
way, with the new Haili and 
other apartments, from de- 
signs by Sir T. G. Jackson, 
from whose plans a con- 
siderable extension was 
made in 1904, on a site 
at the opposite corner of 
New College-street; the 
completion of his plan to 
link up the two sections of 
the College by a bridge 
spanning the street was, 
however, delayed until 
1913. The northern sec- 
tion of the buildings was 
completed in 1924-5, and in- 
corporated a reconstruction 
of an ancient structure : 
“ The Chapel of Our Lady at the Smith Gate.” In the lofty Chapel, 
opened 1908, in his favourite style of the Early Renaissance, treated 
with great originality, and admirable alike in proportion, design, 
and detail, Sir IT. G. Jackson has succeeded in producing a very 
beautiful work, quite unlike anything else in Oxford. 

From the entrance of Hertford College a glimpse is obtained of a 
striking and beautiful architectural group, comprising All Souls 
College (26), St. Mary-the-Virgin’s Church and the old Congregation 
House (27) and the Radcliffe Camera (55). A few steps further and 
we see the entrance tower of Brasenose College (54) to the right of 
the Radcliffe Camera. 

Turning back and passing to the right under Hertford College 
bridge, we follow the course of New College-street to 
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17. New College, originally designated ‘“‘St. Mary’s College of 
Winchester in Oxenford’’ founded June 30th: 
1379, by William of Wykeham, Bp. of Winchester, 
and built on a plot of ground in the N.I-. angle of 
the city, the fortified wall being its boundary 
and defence. It was opened with solemn religious 
ceremonial, April 14, 1386; and after more than 
five hundred years most of the buildings remain to 
this day as they were designed by their munificent 
founder. It should be noted, however that the 
upper storey of the great quadrangle was added 
in 1675. 

The narrow, unpretending entrance may be a little disappointing. 
“Our forefathers built in a different spirit from ourselves. They 
contrived a lowly portal, reserving their best attractions for the 
interior ; and well did they know how to charm the soul which they 
had first caused to enter by that gate of humility.”” (Dean Burgon). 
We step within the “ lowly portal,’’” and the scene changes. On the 
left stands in stately majesty the glorious chapel,—its massive 
buttresses, deep-mullioned windows, and lofty pinnacles combining 
to impress the mind with a sense of grandeur, Adjoining the Chapel 
at its eastern end is the Dining Hall, completing the N. side of the first 
quadrangle. In the distance, beyond the second court, we get a 
glimpse of the lovely Gardens, open to the public daily. These will 
be seen in due time , but now, turning to the left at the N.W. corner, 
the visitor enters the fine Cloisters, and (again to quote the late Dean 
Burgon) “ dull of heart must. he be if their religious silence and 
solemn beauty do not affect him.’’ On the S. wall is fixed a hand- 
some bronze tablet, with bas-relief by A. Drury, A.R.A., in memory 
of seven members of the College who died in the South African War. 
During the Civil War these cloisters were used for military stores. 
a use which was revived in the Great War, 1914-18. 

Leaving the Cloisters we enter the Chapel by a door on our left. In 
the Ante-chapel (or transepts) are many ancient brasses, and its 
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windows retain the original stained glass of the 14th century, with the 
exception of the great W. Window, which was painted in 1777 by 
Jervais from designs by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the chief picture 
representing the Nativity, and the lower range of figures the Christian 
and cardinal Virtues: Faith, Hope, and Charity ; Temperance, 
Fortitude, Justice, and Prudence. Upon the south wall is a fine 
memorial to the members of the College who fell in the Great War. 
Passing into the chapel itself, we notice the fine windows containing 
in their.upper small lights the original stained glass. Of the larger 
lights, those on the S. side are believed to have been designed by 
scholars of Rubens, and were repaired in 1740: those on the N. side, 
containing figures of Old Testament saints,-were painted in 1765-74 in 
a much inferior style. Extensive restorations and alterations of this 
‘Chapel were effected in 1872-80 by the late Sir G. C. Scott. The 
plaster ceiling was replaced by a very handsome oak roof resting on the 
original corbels, greatly enhancing the lofty effect of the interior. The 
old oak-work has been cleaned; while the panelling and cornice above 
the stalls are new, replacing the deal and plaster of last century. The 
organ screen is almost entirely new. The beautiful Sedilia has been 
reconstructed, and the canopy work of the Reredos restored in stone 
from the design of one of the original canopies. The restoration was 
completed in 1894, when the niches were filled with a series of statues 
illustrative of the Te Deum, under the superintendence of Mr. Pearson, 
R.A., the sculptor being Mr. Hitch. of London. The East end has 
bus resumed the grandeur of its early days, prior to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, by whose command the original statues were 
removed. The smaller but beautiful sculptures immediately above 
the Communion Table are the work of Westmacott. The Founder’s 
Pastoral Staff, exceedingly elegant in form, of silver gilt, exquisitely 
wrought and curiously enamelled with jewels, one of the most gorgeous 
relics of the kind in existence, is usually to be seen in a glazed recess on 
the N. side of the chapel. The organ was restored in 1926 by Rush- 
worth and Dreaper. There is a full choral service held here daily 
in term-time, open to the public (see ‘‘ Hours of Services in College 
Cl.apels.”’) Cc 
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The Dining Hall, east of the Chapel, is reached by a flight of steps 
in the Muniment Tower. It was well restored and a fine oak roof 
added in 1866, by the late Sir G. G. Scott, and contains portraits of 
the founder, Abp. Warham, Bps. Waynflete, Ken, Lowth, Lord 
Milner, Rev. Dr. Sewell, painted by H. Herkomer, R.A., Mr. 
Alfred Robinson and the late Warden (Dr. Spooner); and 
arms of founders and benefactors adorn the windows and wains- 
coting (c. 1550). Descending the steps, and turning to the left under 
the Library through another vaulted archway, we cross the Garden 
Court (built in 1684) and enter the beautiful Gardens, which are 
are bounded on the N. and E. by the only perfect remnant of the 
Old City Wail. Its bastions and parapets and the walks along the 
battlements remain largely as in the 14th century and form an 
interesting relic of that period. On the opposite side is seen the 
venerable church of St. Peter-in-the-East (18). We leave the gardens 
by a path at the N.W. corner, between the College and the City Wall, 
and pass through its hoary portals into a New Quadrangle, with 
terrace-walk. Here we obtain a fine view of the massive Belfry 
Tower, as well as of the’old fortifications on which the N. transept of 
the chapei has been grafted. Facing these ancient bulwarks is a range 
of New Buildings. erected 1872-6. The Robinson Memorial Tower 
opened June 25, 1898, was erected in memory of the late Mr. A. 
Robinson, a Fellow of the College, whose statue with an inscription 
is on the S. front. In the Warden’s Library are preserved many 
interesting and valuable relics of the founder: perhaps the most 
beautiful of them is the /ewe/ which was used as a morse or brooch for 
fastening his episcopal vestments. This jewel is in the form of an 
initial M crowned, of silver gilt, set with rubies, emeralds, and pearls ; 
the two figures represent the Annunciation. Among the eminent 
names connected with New College may be mentioned Archbishop 
Chichele, founder of All Souls (26), Bishop Waynflete, founder of 
Magdalen (22), Archbishop Warham, Bishop Ken, Dr. James the first 
librarian of the Bodleian (6), Bishop Lowth, Sydney Smith, Dr, Hor- 
ton, Lord Milner and Mr, H. A. L. Fisher. 
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The quaint motto of New College is that of its tounder, William 
of Wykeham, ‘“‘Manners Makyth Man,” by which it is presumed 
he meant to suggest that a man’s real worth is to be estimated 
from the endowments of his mind. 

Passing through a deeply recessed arch in the City Wall we are again 
in the Quadrangle. Leaving this by the gate at which we entered, we 
turn to our left under a grim old archway of the 17th century, and. 
noticing on the right a picturesque cluster of academic buildings 
(All Souls (26), and Hertford College Chapel (16) ), follow the zigzag 
course of the lane with the buildings of Queen’s College upon our 
right, till we reach 


18. St. Peter-in-the-East Church, one of the most ancient and 
interesting churches in the city. The fine Norman Crypt (36 ft. by 
21 ft. and to ft. in height) appears to be of earlier date than the chancel 
over it (c. 1150). The nave retains on the S. side and at the W. end 
its original Norman wall up to a certain height ; but great alterations 
were made at a later date, commencing on the N. side in the latter 
half of the 13th century. The arcade dividing the N. aisle from the 
nave forms a beautiful example of Early English. The S. doorway is 
a rich specimen of Norman work, obscured by the porch with a 
“‘parvise,’’ or upper storey, characteristic of the 15th century. The 
Church contains very many interesting tombs and brasses. The 
Church also contains an interesting memorial tablet (dedicated 
1928) to James Sadler, a native of Oxford, who is reputed to be 
the first English Aeronaut, having in 1784 made a_ successful 
ascent in a balloon. In 1882 the chancel was refitted and the 
screen and pulpit of Caen stone erected from designs by Sir T. 
G. Jackson, whose beautiful reredos of alabaster and mosaic 
was added in 1888 ; the decoration of the E. wall was given in 
1896 by Mr. A. M. Powell, in memory of his wife, daughter 
of the late vicar, whose memorial was placed on the N. wall in 
1909. Adjoining the churchyard is 
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19. St. Edmund Hall, which has the unique interest of being the 
last of those medieval Halls which were the 
earliest academical societies to solve the problem 
of residence for students coming to the Univer- 
sity. Before there were any Colleges and after 
wards when there were still but few of them in 
Oxford, students resorted chiefly to the Halls, 
where they lived together under principals of 
their own choice. By degrees the University 
came to exercise a closer supervision over these 
societies, regulating their governance by ample 
statutes. As the Halls were without endowment, their duration has 
always been precarious, many being merged into colleges. Most num- 
erous in the 13th century, there were stil] 71 in 1438; but by the 
reign of Elizabeth only eight had survived and the University decided 
not to allow any addition to them. 

Of all the ancient academical Halls St. Edmund Hall has a particu- 
lar interest of its own, as it traditionally marks the site of the house 
where St. Edmund of Abingdon (Archbishop of Canterbury 1234-40, 
canonised in 1246) resided when he was a teacher in the University; 
and the Lady Chapel on the N. side of St. Peter’s Church in the East 
is also, according to tradition, said to be that which he caused to be 
built at his own expense. In 1270 the property was given to the 
Abbey of Osney, in whose hands it remained until the dissolution of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII. Surviving the changes of the 
Reformation, the Hall was given a new lease of life by William 
Denyse, Provost of the Queen’s College, who in 1557 secured that his 
college should be responsible for its continuance. More tenacious 
of liberty than the four other Halls which survived into the 19th 
century, St. Edmund Hall has escaped incorporation with a College. 
In 1913 by an Order of the King in Council its separate status was 
confirmed, and it is hoped that by degrees endowments may be 
obtained sufficient to ensure the presesvation of this historic society. 

Passing through the entry we come into a miniature quadrangle, 
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The Dining Hall was re-built in 1659 by Dr. Tully, Principal and . 
afterwards Dean of Ripon. The Chapel (with a Library over the 
ante-chapel) was begun in 1680 and consecrated by Bishop Fell in 
1682 ; it contains a wainscot and screen of cedar and stalls of oak; 
the face of the screen in the ante-chapel being aiso of oak. The glass 
in the east window, placed there in 1864, was executed by the firm of 
William Morris ; all the designs are by Sir E. Burne-Jones, except the 
two in the right-hand light which are by Morris. 

Among many notable men connected with the Hall there may be 
mentioned : Peter Payne, the Lollard principal who fled to Bohemia 
about 1416, where he became a conspicuous figure ; Dr. George Bate, 
physician to Charles I., Cromwell and Charles II.; John Kettlewell, 
the non-juring divine; Dr. White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, 
historian ; Thomas Hearne, diarist and antiquary ; John Methuen, 
Lord Chancellor of {reiand, who concluded the “‘ Methuen ’’ Treaty 
with Portugal in 1703 ; Bishop Wilson, who was responsible for the 
building of Calcutta Cathedral; Sir John Stainer, organist and 
composer ; Dr. Moore, the Dante Scholar, Principal for nearly 50 
years; the present Bishops of Carlisle and Newcastle, sometime 
Principa! and Vice-Principal respectively. — 

Opposite St. Edmund Hall are the buildings of Queen’s College (24), 
which we shall visit later. Proceeding a few yards we reach High 
Street at the point from which perhaps the singular beauty of the street 
is seen to the greatest advantage. The visitor here beholds the finest 
sweep of street architecture which Europe can exhibit. Antwerp may 
have quainter pieces, Edinburgh more striking blendings of art with 
nature, Paris and London may show grander coups d’oeil, and there is 
architecture more picturesque in Nuremburg and Frankfort. But for 
stately beauty, that same broad curve of colleges, enhanced by many 
a spire and dome, and relieved by a background of rich foliage, is 
absolutely without parallei.” 

We turn to the left and walk down High Street towards Magdalen 
College (22). Nearly opposite us, on the site of the Angel Hotel, 
famous in coaching days, are the extensive 
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20. Examination Schools for the University, opened 1882; cost 


about {100,000. The architect was Sir T..G. Jackson, R.A., and the 
building is an excellent example of his favourite style, that of the 
English Renaissance. The North wing facing the High street con- 
tains a grand Entrance Hall, from which there are approaches to the 
spacious Examination Rooms occupying the upper floor of three sides 
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of the great quadrangle. These magnificent apartments were first 
utilized for the purpose of public assembly rooms on May Ist, 1883, 
when the late King, then Prince.ot Wales, attended. a c-ncert .and 
[ conversazione in aid of the Royal College of. Music. More recently 
they have been used for the lectures and pleasant social reunions of 
| the University Extension students at the Summer Meetings usually 
he'd in August. Several oil paintings of royal and imperial person- 
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ages have been removed here from the Bodleian (6). Here is also a col- 
lection of portraits of eminent musicians, The mosaic paving of the 
entrance hall, the choice marble columns of the vestibules and the 
handsome Grand Staircase, as well as the decorative carving through- 
out, will repay careful examination. A Tablet commemorating Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes’s foundation of the Rhodes Scholarships was unveiled 
by Lord Rosebery, June 12, 1908. Over the entrance portico are 
two panels carved in relief, representing (left) the examination of an 
undergraduate and (right) the ceremony of conferring a degree. 
During the Great War the Examination Schools were used as a Mili- 
tary Hospital. 

The picturesque gabled building at the eastern 
end of the principal front was’ added in 1888 to 
provide accommodation for the Delegacy of Non- 
Collegiate students, i.e., students who are mem- 
bers of the University without being attached to 
any Hall or College. These students generally 
reside in licensed lodgings and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of the University equally 
with those living in College. 


Close by stood formerly the East Gate of the City ; its site is marked 
by the Easigate Hotel, and just opposite is Longwall-street, bounded on 
one side by an embattled wall enclosing the fine elms of Magdalen 
Grove. 


Should the visitor have time to pursue this direction a short 
distance, he will be gratified by an inspection of the Church and Ceme- 
tery of St. Cross, Holywell (67). The foundation of the Church is of 
remote antiquity, but the chancel arch (c. 1150) is the only remaining 
evidence of its date. The church was restored and redecorated in 
1893 and 1898. Adjoining N. is the Oxford Penitentiary, occupying 
part of the old manor-house, with additional buildings. Traces of 
the ancient ‘“ Holy Well” have recently been discovered here, 
beneath the new chapel, 
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At the corner of High-street and Long-wall is 

21. Magdalen College School, founded 1480, as a Grammar 
School in connection with the college and University. The present 
room was built from designs by the late Mr. Buckler, 1851. From 
this point we obtain a fine view of the splendid front of Magdalen 
College. Before entering however it will be well to obtain a general 
view of the exterior by proceeding across 

Magdalen Bridge (built 1779, widened 1882-3), which 
here spans two branches of the Cherwell, a tributary of 
the Thames. Pausing about half-way across, let us turn 
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to admire the unequalled prospect. ‘‘ Magdalen College,’’ - 
wrote Lord Macaulay, “‘ is one of the most remarkable of our acad- 
emical institutions. Its graceful tower catches, afar off, the eye of the 
traveller who comes by road from London. As he approaches, he 
finds that this tower arises from an embattled pile, low and irregular, 
yet singularly venerable, which, embowered in verdure, overhangs 
the sluggish waters of the Cherwell.’’ Here we, too, get some lovely 
glimpses of river scenery and wooded landscape; on one side the 
Botanic Garden (23), whose rich and varied foliage forms a charming 
setting to the towers and spires beyond ; on the other side the Water 
Walks of Magdalen ; while across a level meadow is seen the parish 
church ot St. Clement, built in 1827 to replace the old church which 
formerly stood at the further end of the bridge, the grave-yard still © 
marking its site. A memorial to the men of the Oxfordshire regiment 
who fell in the South African War was here unveiled by the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sept. r9th, 1903. Victoria Fountain, close to it (E. P. Warren, 
architect) was formally opened by H.R.H. Princess Louise, May 25th, 
1899. It was presented to the city by the late Mr. G. H. Morrell, as 
a memorial of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Immediately 
opposite is Magdalen College School House, erected in 1893-5 from 
designs by Sir A. Blomfield & Sons. In Cowley-place, hard by, is St. 
Hilda’s College for women (63). Beyond the Bridge lie the populous 
suburbs of East Oxford, Headington and Cowley. 

leaving the Bridge, we now retrace our steps to 

22. St. Mary Magdalen College, founded in 1458 by William Patten 
of Waynflete, Lincolnshire, and built 1475-1504 
(The name of the College is spelt ‘‘ Maudelayne ”’ 
in the charter of A.D. 1448, and still pronounced 
““Maudlen.”) In 1448 the founder gathered 
together a body of students in the High street, 
probably where the New Schools (20) now stand. 
Ten years afterwards, having obtained from King 
Henry VI. possession of the ancient Hospital ot 
St. John, he removed his society to the present 
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doorway, now built up, should be noticed in the outside wall of the 
College. This was known as the “ Pilgrims’ Gate,’’ and from it food 
was distributed to needy persons. 

Entering Magdalen through the porter’s lodge, which adjoins the 
Entrance Gate, we find ourselves in the old Quadrangle of St 
John the Baptist, the central feature of which is the fine Memorial 
Cross to Magdalen men who fell in the Great War. This was unveiled 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—himself a Magdalen man—Feb. o¢h, 
1921. From the curious canopied Pulpit in the S.E. angle a sermon 
was formerly delivered annually on St. John Baptist’s Day to a con- 
gregation assembled in the quadrangle, the ground being strewn with 
rushes and grass, and the buildings dressed with green boughs, in 
commemoration of the preaching of the Baptist in the Wilderness. 
The custom fell into disuse about 1759, and the annual ‘“ University 
sermon ”’ was preached in the college Chapel until 1896, when the 
open-air service was revived. To the left of the entrance we notice 
the new buildings forming the Quadrangle of St. Swithun, which were 
erected in 1882-4 from designs by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, in 
admirable harmony with the older work. 

The college build?ngs now form four quadrangles, covering an area 
of about twelve acres, its grounds occupy nearly one hundred acres, 
comprising lawns and gardens, the shaded Water Walks beloved by 
Addison, and the Grove, ‘‘ dainty relic of monastic days,’’ where, 
within a‘stone’s throw of the High-street of the city, deer are quietly 
Lrowsing under huge elms with their cawing rooks, as though the 
haunts of men were distant and forgotten. Remains of severa’ 
mammoths and of a fossil bear were discovered beneath the roots 
of the largest elm. 

The W. doorwav of the Chapel is beautifully designed, and almest 
unique. Over it, in niches, are figures of St. John Baptist, St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. Swithun, Edward IV., and the Founder. Next is the 
Muniment Tower, in which the archives are preserved. Further to 
the left is the Great Gate of the College, usually called the Founder's 
Tower, adorned with statues of St. Mary Magdalen, St. John, Henry 
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III., and the Fouader. It contains on its first floor a magnificent 
state banqueting-room, lighted on each side by an oriel window. The 
apartment was restored and decorated, and two state bedrooms 
furnished, in the mediaeval style. Here is preserved some fine old 
Tapestry, a relic of Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII., who visited 
the college 1495-6. One of the scenes represented is his marriage 
with Katherine of Aragon. Adjoining are the President’s lodgings, 
rebuilt in 1888-9, and between this and the new St. Swithun’s tower 
is Grammar Hail, a picturesque remnant of Old Magdalen Hall. 
(See No. 16). 

The Chapel is entered under the Muniment Tower by a door to the 
right. It was completed in 1480, on the usual T-shaped ground-plan 
—chapel and ante-chapel, divided by the organ-screen (Cottingham, 
1834). There is a large and well-trained choir ; the founder having 
made special provision that the staff of chaplains and choristers 
should always be fully maintained ; and the musical service is consid- 
ered one of the finest in England. 

On the N. side of the altar a small chapel has been restored to 
receive the tomb of Richard Patten, father of the Founder. The 
canopied niches of the Reredos were filled with statues in 1864-5. 
The altar-piece,’‘ Christ bearing His Cross,’’ is ascribed to Ribalta, 
a Spaniard. The chapel windows are filled with stained glass by 
Hardman, the gift of the late Lord Selborne, formerly a Fellow ; 
replacing the designs in chiaroscuro, which are now restored to their 
former positions in the ante-chapel. In the great W. window, origin- 
ally consisting of seven lights, is a large chiaroscuro, after Christopher 
Schwartz, representing the Last Judgment. On the FE. wall is a 
memorial to Prince Christian Victor, and three other members of the 
college, who fell in the South African War. 

Leaving the Chapel and keeping to the right, we fnlee the course 
of the Cloisters till we reach the staircase to the Dining Hall. 

The Hall is adorned by some oak panelling of “‘ linen-fold ” pattern, 
with several curiously carved figures at the W. end (dated 1541), repre- 
senting scenes in the life of St. Mary Magdalen. Its screen is a fine spec- 
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imen of Jacobean work. On the walls are portraits of the Founder, Bp. 
Fox, founder of Corpus Christi (25), Prince Henry, Prince Rupert, 
Bp. Hough, Bp. Philpotts, Lord Selborne, Sir J. Burdon-Sander- 
son by Charles Furze, and the venerable Dr. Routh (President 
1791-1854), by Pickersgill. In 1903, the plaster imitation of a 
groined stone ceiling was replaced by a handsome oak roof. from 
designs by Prof. Case and Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., at the cost of the 
late Mr. H. E. F. Garnsey, a senior member of the College. Among 
the great alumni of Magdalen were Dr, Daubeny, a founder of the 
British Association, Cartwright, inventor of the power loom, Collins 
and Wither the poets. 

The Kitehen, near the foot of the Hall staircase, is a spacious 
detached building, with lofty wooden roof. It is of great antiquity, 
and probably was the original kitchen of the Hospital of St. John 
Baptist. 

Passing through the Cloisters, where some original study windows 
have recently been uncovered, the visitor will be impressed with the 
splendour of the architectural group formed by the Chapel and Hall, 
backed by the matchless Bell-Tower ; and, at right angles therewith 
the Gateway Tower before noticed, unrivalied in its beauty, and 
marvellously picturesque in its garment of clinging foliage. 
No existing cloister in England can compare with this. The 
quaint allegorical statues on the buttresses (date ciy. 1509) will repay 
examination. The Bell Tower (1492-1504) has been erroneously 
attributed to Wolsey, who was junior bursar at the time; it is 150 
feet high, and contains a musical “ ring ’”’ of ten bells. The window 
tracery and other carved work was carefully restored it 1891, and a 
new stone figure of St. Mary by Mr. C. Dressler, placed in the middle 
pinnacle on the E. side. The Library occupies the west side of the 
great quadrangle, over the cloisters. It contains a large collection 
of books and valuabie illuminated MSS.—a copy of St. Chrysostom’s 
works in Greek of the 11th century, also some rare examples of early 
printing, including Caxton’s “ Roethius,’”’ and a ‘“‘ Comment. in Arist. 
de Anima,”’ printed at Oxford in 1481 by Theodoric Rood, of Cologne. 

Leaving the Cloisters by a passage on the N, side, we have before us 
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—across a spacious lawn with flower-borders—the New Buildings, 
designed by Holdsworth a member of the College 1733 ; on our left 
we see a portion of the Grove or deer-park ; and on the right are the 
Water Walks, open free to the public. Entering these delightful walks 
by a stone bridge over the Cherwell, we turn to the /eft, and follow the 
pathway until we reach another bridge on the left leading to the deer 
park, from which is to be seen an old water-mill, now modernized 
into a dwelling house. Here the path turns sharply to the right, 
and a few more steps will bring us to the delightful avenue known as 
Addison’s Walk, said to have been a favourite resort of that eminent 
man of letters when a student of Magdalen. ‘If time does not permit 
us to complete the circuit of the meadow, we can retrace our steps to 
the Cloisters. 

A few interesting articles of gold and silver plate, including the 
Founder’s cup, are stili preserved by the College, having survived the 
requisitions made by Charles I. during the Civil War. Here is also 
a grace-cup presented on the restoration of the Fellows who had been 
ejected in the reign of James II., when a Roman Catholic President 
was forced on the college. This incident is illustrated in one of the 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament. Bishop Hough, whose portrait 
is in the Hall, was the President who resisted the King’s arbitrary 
demand. A remarkable ceremony annually observed at Magdalen 
College forms the subject of a well-known painting by Mr. Holman 
Hunt. Every May-day morning, at five o’clock, a Latin Hymn to 
the Holy Trinity is sung on the summit of the Tower by the choir 
habited in their surplices. The custom originated on the completion 
of the Tower in 1504, when a secular concert of two hours duration 
was given. This was continued till the 18th century when the hymn 
now sung was substituted. This, with the music by Ben Rogers 
(College organist in 1685), together with the late Dean Burgon’s 
beautiful poem descriptive of the ceremony, are published as an 
ulustrated booklet ‘“‘ May Morning on Magdalen Tower.” 

Before leaving, the visitor should not fail to pass beneath the stone 
pulpit into the Chaplains’ Quadrangle, and obtain a closer view of the 
fine Tower. The buildings on the right were erected in 1507 out gf 
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the remains of the old Hospital of St. John. On the left, below the 
Dining Hall, are the Common Room and the Bursary, where are pre- 
served an ancient carved coffer and some quaint specimens of firearms, 
a relic of the good old times when the bursar made perilous journeys 
on horseback to collect the college rents. 

After thus exploring the beauties and antiquities of Magdalen 
College, the visitor will be inclined to agree with a modern writer who 

‘ declares that it is ‘““ perhaps on the whole the most beautiful, certainly 
the most enjoyable, place not in Oxford only, but in England.”’ 

Passing out through the Porter’s Lodge we notice immediately 
opposite the 

28. Botanic Garden entered by a handsome Gateway designed by 
Nicholas Stone in the rusticated Italian style, and bearing statues of 
Charles I. and IJ. and a bust of the Founder. The Garden is open 
free. It was founded by the Earl of Danby in 1621, “‘ with a view 
especially to the faculty of medicine,” and is the oldest institution of 
its kind in the country. It occupies five acres of ground, appropriated 

-in 1231 for the purpose of a Jews’ Burying Ground, in lieu of a neigh- 
bouring piece formerly used by them, but granted by a charter ot 
King Henry III. in 1257 as a site to the Hospital of St. John, now 
Magdalen College (22). In mediaeval times Oxford had a Jarge number 
of Jewish residents, but they were expelled at the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

The grounds contain a large number of plants arranged in their 
natural orders. The collection of rare tropical exotics is housed in a 
fine range of Plant Houses, erected 1893-4, including houses for 
succulents, palms, and water-lilies (the latter of European fame), a 
fernery, and a house devoted to the culture of orchids. The Plant 
Houses are open from 2 till 4 p.m. 

The Library is unique of its kind, and possesses many rare works 
of botanical interest. A wing has been added to the Daubeny labora- 
tory for the use of students in practical chemistry at Magdalen 
College ; and in 1910-11 another building was erected, close to the 
entrance gate, for the accommodation of students in the department 
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of Forestry. The Library, Herbarium, and Museum may be visited 
from to till 4, by permission of the Professor of Botany. John 
Tradescant (see 2 and 45) was appointed the first gardener here, but 
died before coming into office. 

The pleasant walk on the bank of the Cherwell leads to a gate 
conducting into Merton Fields and Christ Church Meadow. As we 
propose visiting these later we now return to the High-street entrance ; 
noticing on our way the fine proportions of pay Tower 492" 
1504), directly facing us. 

Turning left and returning up the High Street, on the opposite side 
of the way, we cannot fail to be impressed at every step by the ever- 
changing scene, as the street in its graceful curve reveals successive 
beauties until at Queen’s College the supreme point of view is gained. 
We ascend the short flight of steps and, passing beneath the Cupola, 
which surmounts a statue of Queen Caroline, Consort of George II., 
enter 


24. Queen’s College, so named in honour of Edward III’s Queen 
Philippa, and founded in 1340 by Robert de 
Eglesfield, her chaplain, ‘“ to the honour of God, 
the profit and furtherance of the Church, and the 
salvation of souls,’ and for the special benefit 
of natives of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
The present buildings were erected late in 17th 
and early in 18th cent. ; and the High-street front 
was completed after Hawksmoor’s designs, 1714. 

In the Chapel, a massive structure in the classic 
style, 1714, are preserved some curious painted 
windows from the old chapel by Van Ling the younger, A.D. 1635. 
The fine painting on the ceiling, ‘‘ The Ascension,’ by Sir James 
Thornhill, was cleaned and restored in 1900. The altar-piece is a 
copy of Correggio’s “‘ Night.’’ The screen, marble columns, Provost’s 
seat, and great Organ, are especiaily worthy of notice. In the apse 
are some curious brasses removed from the crypt in 1903. 


§2 Queen’s College. 


The Library, in the second quadrangle, is a large and handsome 
building, with a fine ceiling and carvings by Grinling Gibbons. It 
contains more than 60,000 volumes, including a Shakespeare folio 
and some original portraits; among them Henry V. as Princ> of 
Wales, and his uncle Cardinal Beaufort. The garden front is adorneu 
with eight statues. 

The Hall, nearly adjoining, is a fine, lofty room, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, containing many good portraits of royal and other 
benefactors. It was decorated in 1892 by Mr. C. E. Kempe. The 


members of this 
College have from 
time immemorial 
been daily sum- 
moned to dine in 
hall by the sound 
of the trumpet, 
instead of by the 
chiming of a bellas 
elsewhere. Here, 
too, is observed on 
every Christmas 
Day the ancient 
ceremony of usher- 
_ing in the Boars’ 
Head with the 
singing of a carol. 
This was a com- 
mon custom in the 
North of England, 
with which Queen’s 
has always been 
connected; but 


tradition says that ee as 
it commemorates QUEEN’S COLLEGE GATEWAY, 
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the deliverance of a student of the college who, while walking 
in the country studying Aristotle, was attacked by a wild boar 
from Shotover Forest; upon which he crammed the philosopher 
down the throat of the brute, and thus escaped the threatened 
peril. There is another curious ceremonial observance at Queen’s 
College: on’New Year’s Day the Bursar presents to each member 
or guest a needle and thread, with the words ‘‘ Take this and be 
thrifty.’’ This custom is supposed to be derived from a somewhat 
fanciful rebus on the name of the founder, Eglesfield (aiguille et fil). 
In the Buttery is preserved a drinking-horn presented by Queen 
Phillippa, with other curiosities worth inspection. The early English 
Reformer, John Wycliffe (see 50) was one of the first members of this 
college ; and from his time to the present many eminent men have 
studied here, including princes, poets, antiquaries, and divines ; 
among them, Edward the Black Prince, Henry V., Addison, Wycherly 
and Jeremy Bentham. Leonard Digges, the inventor of the theo- 
dolite and maker of a telescope, was also a member. 
Almost immediately opposite Queen’s is 
25. University College. No other college has 
more venerable a look ; albeit, to tell the truth, 
the appearance is due rather to the soft oolitic 
stone of which the college was built than to the 
actual antiquity of the existing portions. . Univer- 
sity College, as it now stands, was erect. d between 
1634 and 1675, in that stormy period when King 
Charles I. was holding his broken Parliament in 
the city, and the University was melting down its 
plate to coin money for his losing cause. But as 
a college its origin is far more ancient ; and tradition ascribes to King 
Alfred the foundation of ‘‘ University Hall” on this spot. Although 
this tradition has been sanctioned by a legal decision, dnd by the 
celebration in 1872 of the so-called millenary of the foundation, yet 
it is quite without historical basis. The facts were thus stated sate the 
late Professor Freeman (art. in Saturday Review) :— 


$4 University College. 


“ The history of Oxford begins in the tenth century ; in the eleventh 
it was a place of the first importance as a military post, and as the 
scene of great national gatherings. But it is not till the twelfth that 
we get the first hints of the coming University, the first glimpses of 
schools, scholars, and lecturers ; and it is not till the thirteenth that 
we get anything like colleges in the mode.n sense. In that age too 
comes, not indeed University College, but the benefaction out of which 
University College grew.”’ . The first mention of a royal foundation in 
the college d cuments occurs in a petition written in Norman French, 
and addressed to King Richard II. by “ your poor petitioners the 
Masters : nd Scholars of your College called ‘ Universite Hall, in Oxen- 
ford,’ which college was first founded by your noble progenitor, King 
Alfred (whom God absolve), for the maintenance of twenty-four 
‘ Divinis Perpetual’’’ The first historical endowment of the college 
dates from 1249. In that year William, Archdeacon of Durham, 
bequeathed 310 marks to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University, for the endowment of masterships. Several ancient 
Schools or Halls were in course of time acquired (see 54), and early in 
the fourteenth century the society found a local habitation on the 
present site, its title being then ‘“‘ Great’’ or “‘ Mickle University 
Hall.” In the next century the title “The Universite Colledge”’ 
became frequent. The college has been rebuilt and enlarged during 
subsequent ages, the present buildings forming, for the most part, a 
typical example of 17th and 19th cent. collegiate architecture. 

The first (E.) gateway leads into a small quadrangle, under a tower 
bearing on the N. side a statue of Mary, Queen-consort of William 
III., and on the S. side one of Dr. Radcliffe (see 55), who erected this 
portion of the edifice at his own expense, and bequeathed /600 per 
annum for travelling fellowships. The second gateway tower bears 
a statue of Queen Anne and one of James II., which is said to be the 
only statue of that monarch in England, except the one formerly at 
Whitehall, now at the W. front of the Admiralty. 

‘The Gateway leads to the Great Quadrangle, on the S. side-of which 
is the Chapel, renovated and altered in 1862 by Sir G. G. Scott, but 
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retaininz the old cedar wainscoting and oak screen. The side win- 
dows are by Van Ling, 1641. On the W. wall is a fine sculpture by 
Flaxman in memory of Sir Wm. Jones. The ashes of the late Sir 
Edwin Arnold, deposited in an urn, were placed in the chapel on Sept. 
22, 1904, and close by are memorials to Cecil Boyle and four other 
members of the college who died in the South. African War. ° 

The Hall adjoining (refitted 1766, repaired 1892) contains good 
portraits of Lords Eldon and Stowell, Dean Stanley, Dr. Bright (the 
late Master), and other eminent members. It has recently been 
extended westward, and a handsome oaken roof, restored and com- 
pleted, now takes the place of the curious plaster ceiling by which it 
had been hidden. The west window was the gift of five members of 
the Government of 1904, all Univ. men. The Library, on the S. side 
of the new quad., entered from behind the Hall, was built in 1860-1, 
in the Decorated style (Sir G. Scott, architect). In it are statues of 
Lords Eldon and Stowell, formerly Fellows of the college. In the 
Common Room are curious portraits of Henry IV. and Dudley Earl of 
Leicester, burnt in wood by a Mr. Griffith ; also busts of King Alfred 
and William Pitt, and a portrait of Dr. Johnson. The Master’s house 
was built in 1879 from designs of Mr. Bodley : and on the other side 
of Logic-lane an extension of the College, with handsome frontage to 
the High-street, was completed in 1903 (H. W. Moore, archit.), and 
subsequently connected with the main building by a bridge across the 
lane. Some very fine old carved wainscoting, removed from the 
building then demolished, has been fitted up in the Senior Common 
Room. <A dome-roofed structure, entered by a small cloister from the 
N.W. corner of the W. quadrangle, was built in 1892—3 from designs 
by Mr. Basil Champneys, for the reception of the Shelley Memorial 
statue by Mr. Onslow Ford, tne gift of Lady Shelley to the college, of 
which the poet was once a member. The mausoleum connects the 
older portion of the front with a W. wing added in 1843 (Sir C. Barry, 
architect). It stands on the site of the house of Crosse, the 
apothecary, where Robert Boyle invented the first English air pump. 

On the opposite side of High-street we are faced by 
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26. All Souls Gatlans, founded in 1437 by Henry Chichele, of 
Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, one of the 
original Fellows of New College (17), afterwards 
-Archbp. of Canterbury, whose statue, with that of 
Henry VI., surmounted by a group of ‘souls’ in 
stone, adorns the tower beneath which we enter. 

It is styled in the charter, ‘‘ The College of all 
the Souls of the Faithful Departed,’”’ and espec- 
ially the souls of Henry V., King of England and 
France, and of the faithful subjects ‘of the realm 
who fell in the French Wars ; and was founded for 
one warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, three clerks, and three 
choristers. There are now four Bible-clerks, who are the only under- 
graduates at All Souls ; the fellowships being filled up by. election from 
other colleges. By the founder’s statutes preference in election of 
members was given to those candidates who should prove themselves 
to be of his kin ; but this restriction has been abolished ; and by the 
statute of May, 1882, provision was made for fifty fellowships, of 
which several are tenable only in connection with University pro- 
fessorships or other offices. Chichele spent a sum of £4,156 5s. 3d. in 
the building of the First Quadrangle and the original refectory, besides 
some {5,300 for the site and lands. It is worthy of notice that this 
quadrangle retains its primitive features, its relative proportions 
never having been altered, as at New College (17) and Brasenose (54), 
by the addition of a third storey. ; 

On the N. side stands the Chapel, a good specimen | late Perpen- 
dicular work, 70 ft. by 30 ft., entered by a vaulted™ porch at the N.W. 
angle of the quad. The great West window of the ante-chapel was 
filled by Hardman in 1862. Four of the other windows contain 
the original glass, those in the chapel are old glass restored by Clay- 
ton and Bell. The “‘ classic ’’ screen by Sir J. Thornhill, a relic of 
18th cent. ‘ improvements,’ though heavy and ungraceful, forms an 
excellent foil to the beautiful Reredos. This superb:adornment of 
the East end was walled up in 1664, and, with the fine wooden roof, 
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was for two centuries concealed by lath and plaster. When the 
chapel was restored in 1873 the Reredos was brought to light, seriously 
dilapidated, and despoiled of its statues, but still affording sufficient 
data for the present magnificent work, which was completed in 1876 
at the expense of the late senior Fellow of the College, Earl Bathurst, 
under the late Sir G. G. Scott. It comprises 36 statues under elabor- 
ately carved canopies, and nearly roo statuettes (all executed by Mr. 
E. Geflowski) surrounding and surmounting the principal subject, the 
Crucifixion. Many of the larger statues are portraits of contempor- 
ary Fellows. Below is a list of the larger figures, in order, beginning 
on the left hand side of the bottom row :— 

Lower Tiey :—Earl] Bathurst (the restorer), Catharine of France, 
Henry V., Margaret of Anjou, Abp. Chichele (founder).—Tur Cruct- 
FIXION.—Henry VI. (co-founder), Abp. Warham, John of Gaunt, Bp. 
Goldwell, Cardinal Beaufort. 

Second Tiey :—Edward Duke of York, John Talbot Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Michael de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, John Duke of Bedford.—St. 
Jerome, St. Gregory, St. John Baptist, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine.— 
Thomas Duke of Clarence, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, An Archer 
(temp. Henry V.), Thomas Montacute Earl of Salisbury. 

Third Tier :—The Twelve Apostles, with St. Michael in the centre. 

Fourth Tier :—Our Lorp in Glory, with two attendant angels ; on 
His Right Hand, souls saved : on His Left Hand, souls lost. 

Above are inscribed the words Surgite mortui, venite ad judicium 
(Arise, ye dead, come to Judgment!), and beneath, over the altar 
table, Beati mortui qui in Domino. moriuntur (Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord). Beneath are three richly decorated panels in 
relief (by Mr. C. E. Kempe, 1899), representing the Deposition, the 
Entombment, and the Descent into Hades. The floor is paved with 
Carrara and Rouge Royal marbles, beautifully inlaid with Italian 
Mosaic at the E. end. The Altar Table is of Serpentine marble. The 
hammer-beamed roof should also be noticed. The original oak- 
panelling and seats were carefully reriovated in 1912-13. Tweed’s 
recumbent and canopied figure of the late Warden—Sir William Anson 
—should be noticed. 
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_ The Hall, E. of the chapel, is a fine, well-proportioned room, built 
in 1729. It contains many good portraits ; among them the founder, 
Henry VI., Sir W. Blackstone, Abp. Harcourt, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Bp. Heber, the late Lord Salisbury as Chancellor (by Richmond), 
and the late Warden, Sir W. R. Anson, Bart. (by Sir H. von Herkomer) 
and the windows have been recently filled with glass by Powell in 
memory of six ‘“‘ Worthies of All Souls ’’—Wren, Codrington, Lord 
Talbot of Hensol, Blackstone, Heber, and the late Marquis of Salis- 
bury—at the expense of the present Fellows. 

On the N. side of the Chapel and Hall is the Great Quadrangie 
which, in spite of some incongruities of style, presents one of the finest 
architectural groups in Oxford. From the foot of Hawksmoor’s 
twin towers “‘ superbly grand ”’ is seen the picturesque cloister or 
piazza, with entrance gateway (1734) ; behind which rise majesti- 
cally the dome of the ‘‘ Camera ”’ (55) and the beautiful spire of St. 
Mary’s Church (27). On the left extends the range of Hall and 
Chapel, and opposite on the right, occupying the whole N. side, 200 
ft. in length, is the Codrington Library, built in 1716-60, which not 
unfitly completes the picture. The Library was founded by Col. 
Codrington, a former Fellow, who bequeathed books of the value of 
£6,000 and a sum of £10,000. It contains more than 80,000 volumes, 
many of them legal works ; also a statue of its founder, a series of 
busts of eminent Fellows. On the S. front is Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Sundial with the significant Latin motto “‘ Peveunt et imputantur.” 

Among the celebrated men who have been Fellows of All Souls may 
be mentioned Robert Recorde, the author of the first Algebra in 
English, John Mayow, the discoverer of Oxygen and its use 
in respiration and combustion (1668), Linacre, Sydenham, Sir 
Anthony Shirley, Archbishop Sheldon (see 1), Jeremy Taylor, Bishop 
Tanner, Sir W. Blackstone (whose monument is in the library), 
Sir Christopher Wren, Bishop Heber, the poet Young, the late Lord 
Salisbury, Sir John Simon, K.C., and Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. Bishop 
Wilberforce and Mr. Gladstone were Honorary Fellows. Ina niche 
above the entrance gate, on the inner side, has recently been placed 
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a figure of Our Lord, the gift of Sir Thomas Raleigh, one of the 
Fellows. At All Souls there is a curious tradition concerning the 
finding of a drake when the foundations were dug. The “ Song of 
the Mallard’’ is to this day sung at the college gaudies in its 
honour. : 

Leaving All Souls, the next building on our right is the beautiful 

27. Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin. We enter by the picturesque 
Italian Porch with spiral columns, which was erected in 1637-by Dr. 
Morgan Owen, chaplain to Abp. Laud. Over it is a statue of the 
Virgin with the Holy Child in her arms. This effigy occasioned such 
offence to the Puritans of that day, that it formed one of the articles 
of impeachment against the Archbishop. The Porch was admirably 
restored in 1865 by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and now makes a charm- 
ing picture, especially towards evening when strongly illuminated 
from the west. 

Architecturally St. Mary’s Church has a long history. It occupies 
the site of a Saxon Church, all trace of which is lost. This was suc- 
ceeded by an Early English structure, the traditional date of which is 
1189. The present Church was built in the second half of the 15th 
century, when the Chapel of Edwards II’s almoner, Adam de Brome, 
founder of Oriel College (28), on the west side of the tower, originally 
erected in the 14th century was considerably altered. His tomb, 
despoiled of its brasses, remains. 

The Tower is a very stately structure of the 13th century, with 
massive buttresses at the angles; later in the same century the char- 
acteristics of the Early Decorated style had so far developed that the 
splendid pyramidal group of turrets, pinnacles, and windows, crowned 
by the spire, was grafted on to a base probably prepared for a less 
ornate surmounting. The ball-flower or pomegranate ornament was 
profusely employed in honour of Eleanor of Castile, Queen of Edward 
I., in whose reign the spire was probably completed. The spire was 
restored in 1861 by the late Mr. J. C. Buckler; but the discovery 
having been made that the pinnacles and the twelve statues at its 
base (fine examples of early 14th cent. sculpture) were in a dangerous 
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condition, a thorough reconstruction was carried out (1897-8) at a 
.cost of about £12,000 by Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., by whom the para 
pets and pinnacles of the nave were also restored. 

In 1891 the great West window of the church was filled with stained 
glass by Kempe as a memorial to the late Dean Burgon, a former 
Vicar. 

The historical and biographical associations of St. Mary’s are of 
great interest, and strikingly illustrate the important part taken by 
Oxford in the ecclesiastical and religious life of the nation. Here 
John Wycliffe, ‘the morning star of the Reformation ”’ (see 50), 
denounced the errors and abuses of the day. To the chancel of this 
church Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were cited on 14th April, 1554, 
for a disputation with the doctors of Oxford and Cambridge, on the 
“presence, substance, and sacrifice of the Sacrament;”’ and here, 
on Sept. 7th in the following year, the same prelates were brought for 
trial before a commission appointed by Cardinal Pole. Hither also, 
on 21st March, 1556, the venerable Archbishop Cranmer was brought 
for the purpose of publicly recanting his Protestant opinions. 

The account given by Foxe of this scene is full of painful interest. 
Cranmer had been brought to St. Mary’s from Bocardo prison. The 
procession of the mayor and aldermen, followed by Cranmer between 
two friars, is minutely described. ‘‘ Entering into the church, the 
psalm-singing friars brought Cranmer to his standing, and there left 
him. There was a stage set over against the pulpit, of a mean height 
from the ground, where Cranmer had his standing, waiting until Cole 
made him ready to his sermon.”’ Attired in a bare and ragged gown, 
with an old square cap, he turned to a pillar near adjoining thereto, 
lifted up his hands, and prayed. Afterwards being permitted to speak 
he concluded an affecting address in these words: ‘“‘ Forasmuch as 
my hand offended in writing contrary to my heart, my hand there- 
tore shall be first punished ; for if | may come to the fire, it shall 
be the first burnt. As for the Pope, I utterly refuse his false doctrines ; 
and as for the Sacrament, I believe as I have taught in my book against 
the Bishop of Winchester, which my book teacheth so true a doctrine 
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Interior ot Nave looking E. Showing the Pillar, the first on the left, which supported 
the platform on which Cranmer stood during the service which immediately preceded, 
his martyrdom. 
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of the Sacrament, that it shall stand at the last day before the judg- 
ment seat of God, when the Papistical doctrine contrary thereto 
shall be ashamed to show her face.’’ Having thus “‘ flung down the 
burden of his shame,’ Cranmer recovered his strength, and went 
without fear to the stake. (See Martyrs’ Memorial, No. 44). 


A relic of this scene is to be found at the base of the pillar on the 
east of the Vice-Chancellor’s seat, where the moulding was mutilated 
for the erection of the “‘ stage ’”’ upon which Cranmer stood. 


An inscription on a marble slab, in the floor near the sanctuary 
steps, records on the authority of a contemporary record, that “ in 
a vault of brick, at the upper end of the quire of this church,” lies 
Amy Robsart, the ill-fated heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth. 
Her body was conveyed to Oxford from Cumnor Hall,* some four 
miles distant, and was buried on Sunday, 22nd Sept., 1560, having 
lain in state at Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College (46). 


It is interesting to note that Newman was Vicar of St. Mary’s 
(1828-1843). 


St. Mary’s is the University Church, and in addition to its parochial 
services the University sermons are preached here on Sundays in 
term. There are ten “ select preachers ’’ elected annually, and the 
well-known Bampton Lectures are delivered here by appointed 
divines. Men of the most diverse schools of thought have occupied the 
pulpit; and when the preacher is popular the roomy galleries are 
‘crowded with undergraduates and the body of the church filled 
with ‘‘dons”’ and a mixed congregation. In the so called “* bidding 
prayer’”’ before the sermon the names of some fifty public benefactors 
of the University are*introduced on Commemoration Sunday and 
other special occasions. In recent years the special Sunday evening 
sermons to undergraduates, by eminent preachers, have attracted 
large congregations. 


22 


* See ‘‘ Near Oxford.” 


MARY-THE-VIRGIN'S CHURCH 
Tower and Spire c: 1300 ; Nave and Aisles 1388; “ Virgin” Porch 1637 
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Before leaving St. Mary’s, a visit should be made to the ancient 
Congregation House which adjoins the N.E. corner of the Church, 
and, indeed, appears to form part of it. It was, however, originally 
erected by Bishop Cobham of Worcester in 1320, over 150 years 
before the present Church. Entrance is gained through a small 
vestry, the keys of which are kept by the Caretaker. The Congrega- 
tion House is of singular interest as being the earliest meeting-place 


HIGH STREET, LOOKING W. FROM ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
of the University. It has passed through many vicissitudes and has 
been considerably altered in order to make its appearance harmonize 
with that of St. Mary’s Church. At the present time the upper 
storey, the original home of the University Library, is used as a parish 
room. The lower portion contains the statues removed from the 
spire of the Church during its restoration (1897-8). 
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Leaving St. Mary’s by the same door by which we entered we are 

faced immediately opposite with a range of modern buildings. These 
' form the N. front of Oriel College, completed in 1911 from designs by 

Mr. Basil Champneys, by the munificence of the late Mr. Cecil 

Rhodes, partly on the site of an old place of study. This was 

known for five centuries as St. Mary’s Hall, and was originally the 

manse of St. Mary-the-Virgin’s (27), presented in 1325 by King 

Edward II. to Oriel College, by which society it was converted into 

a separate place of education in 1333. About the year 1461, Bedell 

Hall, founded in 1294, was also conveyed to the same college by the 

University, and added’to the site. Among the famous men who 
- studied at St. Mary’s Hall were Sir Thomas More, George Sandys 

the poet, and the martyred Bp. Hannington. After a separate 

existence of more than 500 years, “‘ Skimmery ” is now again incor- 
porated with its parent society. 

Entrance to Oriel College is by the original gateway in the W. front, 
and this is reached by Oriel-street, a narrow thoroughfare to the left. 
Before turning, however, we may notice on our left the new front of 
Brasenose College (54), All Saints’ Church (57), and in the distance 
Carfax Tower (40). 

28. Oriel College was founded by King Edward 
Il., at the suggestion of his almoner, Adam de 
Brome, the charter being dated 12th April, 1326. 
The King presented a large messuage known as 
“La Oriole,’’ whence the name of the college is 
derived.* It was incorporated in 1603 by letters 
patent of King James I. The Hall, built in 1637, 
has a charmingly picturesque exterior. Its 
entrance portico, approached by a flight of steps 
immediately opposite the entrance gate, and sur- 

mounted by a curious parapet with the words ‘‘ Regnante Carolo,” 
_ was restored in 1897. Over the entrance are statues of the Virgin 


- Oriel is an old French word meaniig any portico, recess, or smal] room which was 
more private and better ornamented than the rest of the building, 
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and Child, with those of Edward II. and Charles I. in canopied niches 
under a semi-circular pediment. The room is of noble proportions, 
and its oaken roof is one of the finest in Oxford ; on the walls are 
several portraits of eminent persons connected with the college, 
including Edward II., Sir Walter Raleigh, Queen Anne, Bishop 
Butler, etc. : 

The Chapel (adjoining the Hall to the S.) was completed in 1642. 
{t has been altered at various dates, most recently in 1884-5 by Sir 
T. G. Jackson, when a new E. window was added in memory of the 
Provost. The Library, in the Ionic order (by Wyatt, 1788), is on the 
N. side of the second quadrangle, on the site of an older room origin- 
ally erected in 1444. It contains many rare books, including the 
“ Parliamentary Records ”’ and other works by Prynne the republican 
and antiquary. In the Common Room on the ground floor are 
portraits, among others, of Bishop Ken, Morley, Seth Ward, Coples- 
ton, and Cardinal Newman (Ouless) ; together with Vasari’s painting 
of the Italian poets. 

The college possesses some elegant specimens of ancient art, in the 
shape of two drinking cups, one’said to have been the gift of Edward 
II., the other a cocoa-nut in silver gilt, presented by Bishop Carpenter 
in the 15th century. 

Oriel is peculiarly rich in biographical reminiscences. We find on 
its books such names as Barclay, author of the Ship of Fools ; Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Prynne, Gilbert White of Selborne, and Bishop 
Butler. Many of its members took part in the “ Tractarian ’’ move- 
ment. John Keble (see 11) at the early age of eighteen became a 
Fellow of the college, and took his place at the high table and senior 
common-room, among that remarkable body of men which even then 
gave the intellectual tone to the University, and afterwards, by the 
gradual accretion of men of marked ability and kindred thought, 
became a centre of influence whici well-nigh revolutionized the Church 
of England. Copleston and Davison were the leaders in the endless 
discussions of the common-room when Keble entered it almost simul- 
taneously with Whately ; Newman, Arnold, Pusey, Hurrell Froude, 
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and many lesser lights were afterwards added. Bishops Wilberforce, 

Hampden, and Fraser, Dean Church, Matthew Arnold, and “ Tom ” 

Hughes were also members of this college. Among Oriel men of 

recent times probably the. best known are the late Lord Goschen 

(Chancellor, 1903), and Cecil Rhodes, who was made an Hon. D.C.L. 

in 1899. By his will, dated July rst, 1899, the latter, among other 

large bequests to the University, gave the sum of £100,000, free of all 

duty, to his old college ; and directed that a portion of this sum should 

be appropriated to the extension of the college buildings to the High 

street ; also that {10,000 should be held as a fund to maintain ‘‘ the 
' dignity of the High Table.” 

Almost opposite Oriel is a lofty arch flanked by fluted Doric 
columns, called Canterbury Gate, built by Wyatt in 1778, and forming 
the entrance to one of the smaller quadrangles of Christ Church 
(see No. 35). 

Close by is 
29. Corpus Christi College, founded in 1516 by 

Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal to Kings Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
and dedicated “‘ to the honour of the most precious 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, of His most spot- 
less Mother, and of all the Saints Patrons of the 
Cathedral Churches of Winchester, Durham, 
Bath and Wells, and Exeter.” 

Bishop Fox’s original design was to erect a 
seminary for eight monks of St. Swithun’s Priory 
in Winchester, with a few secular scholars. But this plan was altered, 
it is said at the suggestion of Hugh Oldham, Bp. of Exeter, who 
remonstrated thus: “‘ What, my lord! shall we build houses and 
provide livelihoods for a company of buzzing monks, whose end and 
fall we ourselves may live to see ? No, no! it is more meet a great deal 
that we should have care to provide for the increase of learning, and for 
such as by their learning shall do good in the church and common- 
wealth.” Bishop Oldham followed up this advice by giving 6,000 
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marks towards the building of Corpus Christi College. This institu- 
tion was the first in Oxford in which any regular provision was made 
for the cultivation of Greek and Latin; the appointment by its 
founder of two professors for these languages being the first note- 
worthy attempt to depart from the narrow plan of education which 
had hitherto prevailed in the University. 

Entering by the tower gateway, with a fine vaulted roof, we have on 
our left hand the Hail, which possesses a good timber roof of the 16th 
century, and contains original portraits of the Founder and Bp. 
Oldham, the former painted by Joannes Corvus, a Fleming, early in 
the reign of Henry VIII. The Library, on the S. side, is exceptionally 
rich in ancient volumes and rare MSS. The Chapel (1517) has an 
altar-piece by Rubens, representing the Adoration. 

The sundial of Kratzer which once stood in the garden has 
perished, but a cylindrical Sundial standing in the centre of the 
quadrangle was constructed in 1605 by Charles Turnbull, a Fellow of 
the college. On its summit are carved the arms of Henry VII., the 
University, and Bps. Fox and Oldham ; beneath these is the dial, 
exhibiting a curious perpetual calendar. Through the adjoining 
cloister we reach a more modern range, called ‘‘ Turner’s Buildings ”’ 
after a former President by whom they were built in 1706 ; here Mr. 
Ruskin resided:for some time ; and from the Gardens beyond a good 
view of Christ Church walks is obtainable. 

Several objects of antiquarian interest are treasured as relics in this 
‘college ; among them the Founder’s Pastoral Staff, in perfect preserva- 
tion, though quite four centuries old, six feet in length, of silver gilt, 
and in beauty only second to that preserved at New College (17) ; 
also the Founder’s Chalice and Paten of pure gold, dated 1507, a 
curious salt-cellar, rings, seals, etc. 

Some important additions were made to this college in 1885, by 
the erection of new buildings on the opposite side of the way, at the 
corner of Grove-street, at a cost of about £4,000, from designs by Sir 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. The more recent additions to the College attest 
the architectural skill of the late President, Mr. T. Case. 
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Corpus Christi has had from its foundation a great reputation for 
learning and has numbered many remarkable men among its members 
—conspicuously Bp. Jewel and the “judicious” Hooker. In the 
list of modern worthies stands prominently the name of John Keble 
(11), who in his fifteenth year was elected to a scholarship here, 
which he held until, on taking a “‘ double-first,”” he gained a fellow- 
ship at Oriel (28) at the age of eighteen. East of Corpus Christi is 

30. Merton College, in many respects one of the most interesting 
foundations in the University. It enjoys the 
honour of being the earliest of Oxford colleges— 
having been founded in 1264 by Walter de Merton, 
Lord High Chancellor to Henry III., and after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester. 

He originally instituted at Malden in Surrey 
a ‘“‘ House of Scholars of Merton ”’ for the main- 
tenance of twenty students at Oxford.. By a.p. 
1268 he had acquired the site of the present 
college, into which the Malden foundation was 
merged by the statutes of 1274, which preceded by ten years the 
statutes of Balliol (50), and served as a model for subsequent founda- 
tions in both Universities. Provision was made for a body of secular 
students, who were not required to enter into holy orders (“ gui non 
religiost, veligiosi viverent’’) ; and if they took the vow of any among 
the regular monastic orders they ceased ipso facto to be members of the 
college. The fellows of Merton early acquired a- reputation for free 
speech and bold speculation. Wycliffe was one of them (see 24, 27, 
50) ; and in the 14th cent. the Lollards were strongly represented here, 
until in 1411 the doctrines of Wycliffe were condemned, and his 
books publicly burnt. In the 14th cent., through the work of the 
members of Merton, Oxford succeeded Paris as the principal school 
of Astronomical Science in Europe. Notable members were Richard 
of Wallingford, Simon Bredon, Thomas Bradwardine, Bishop Rede, 
who built the Library, and Merle (1337-44) the first man to keep 
a regular daily weather record. 
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MERTON COLLEGE CHAPEL (1283). 
The Chapel, formerly also the Church of St. John Baptist, 
claims special attention. It was built 1264-1300; the first high 


altar dedicated 1277 ; Transepts finished 1414 ; Tower 1448-51. The 
visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the extent and beauty of the 
Choir as seen from Merton-street, and the fine effect of the Tower and 
transepts. The original design apparently was for a cathedral-shaped 
edifice on the usual cruciform ground-plan, the tower and transepts 
plainly showing traces of a projected extension westward. We enter 
the college by the main gateway, 1418, which is surmounted by figures 
of the founder and Henry III., and a curious sculpture of St. John 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness ; and passing through an iron 
gate on our right into the old burial-ground, we gain access to the 
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interior of the Chapel by a small door on the E. side of the North 
transept. On entering we notice on our left a mural tablet of white 
marble beautifully carved in relief by Woolner, in memory of the 
martyred Bishop Patteson, sometime Fellow of this college. Beneath 
this is the oldest memorial brass, ciyca 1310. In the transepts are 
also monuments to Sir Thomas Bodley (see 6), and Sir H. Savile ; 
and tablets to Anthony Wood, Col. Grimwood, and others. 

The Choir is an early and very fine example of the geometrical 
Decorated style of the 13th cent. contemporary with Cologne Cathe- 
dral. Its fourteen side windows of diverse yet harmonious design 
(the upper lights retaining their original glass, A.D. 1283) ; its splendid 
East window, of exquisite tracery, although somewhat marred by the 
painted glass with which the lower lights were filled in 1702; its 
elaborately carved sedilia, well-preserved memorial brasses (dated 
1387, 1420, 1471), brass lectern given by John Martok, Fellow, in 
1458, and roof, richly decorated in 1850-1, combine to form an im- 
pressive ensemble. The altar-piece is ascribed to Tintoretto. 

Returning to the Fivst Quadrangle, we notice the beautiful East 
window, south of which is the Sacristy, temp. Edward II. (a.p. 1311). 

Having served for many years the purpose of a brew-house, this 
Sacristy was carefully restored in 1887, when an interesting staircase 
of the 15th century was discovered. In its N. wall is a curious little 
window or “‘ squint,’’ from which the celebration of Holy Communion 
in the adjoining Chapel was witnessed by Queen Henrietta when re- 
siding here, while the King was at Christ Church during the Civil War. 

On the S. side of the quadrangle is the Hall, one of the most inter- 
esting as well as the most ancient of college refectories. It was 
largely rebuilt in 1872 by Sir G. G. Scott, the original oak door with 
its iron hinge-mountings (ciyca 1320) being retained. 

On the walls are portraits of the Founder, Duns Scotus, Bishop 
Jewel, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Mandel Creighton and other celebrities ; 
the chief figure over the high table being the late Warden, the Hon. 
G. C. Brodrick, by R. W. Macbeth. 

Leaving the First Quadrangle through a low ene W. of the 
Hall, we pass to our right, under an ancient Muniment room or Tveas- 
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Showing passage from the Mob Quad. to the tront Quadrangle and Bridge 
from Hall to Sacristy. 
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ury of the 13th cent., with quaint high-pitched roof of stone, into the. 
Mob Quadrangle, containing on its S. side the venerable Library, 
certainly one of the most ancient in the kingdom ; its narrow lance- 
shaped windows with trefoil heads indicating its antiquity. It was 
built, or adapted from an older structure, in 1349 by William Rede, 
Bp. of Chichester, but the dormer windows in the roof were added in 
the reign of James I. (1603-25), when the interior was fitted as it now 
remains, an extremely interesting specimen of an old English library. 

Beyond another stone-groined archway at the N.W. angle of the 
Library Quadrangle, and in contrast with these venerable monastic | 
relics, is a building erected in 1864. 

Retracing our steps to the First Quad., we enter the Fellows’ Quad- 
rangle, 1610, under a wide Tudor arch with remarkable vaulted.roof, 
having among its bosses the arms of Henry VII., surrounded by the 
signs of the zodiac, Over this arch are the apartments occupied by 
Queen Henrietta Maria during the residence of Charles I. in Oxford. 
They have recently been refurnished and fitted up as a Common 
Room. Opposite us is a reproduction of the Schools Tower (5), 
minus the first or Tuscan stage, probably by the same architect, 
Thomas Holt (civ. 1610) and beyond this is a Garden and terrace-walk 
on a portion of the old city wall, which affords a most delightful 
prospect, from Magdalen Tower (22) on the left to Christ Church (33) 
on the right. The walk beneath this wall bears the gruesome name of © 
“ Dead Man’s Walk,” a certain Colonel Windebank, of Bletchington 
House, having been shot here by order of Prince Rupert. Dr. Harvey 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was Warden of this 
College under Charles I. 

Connected with Merton, and communicating with it on the east 
side of the First Quadrangle, was a group of buildings formerly known 
as St. Alban Hall, which was founded in 1220 by Robert de St. Alban 
a citizen of Oxford, who gave it with another tenement called Nun 
Hall to the nuns of Littlemore. These houses were subsequently 
leased to Merton College ; but at the dissolution of Littlemore nunnery 
for the founding of Wolsey’s College (32), St. Alban Hall—at which 
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speaker Lenthall was educated—became his property, and on his fall 
it came into the hands of Henry VIII., from whom it ultimately 
passed to Merton College in 1549. This Hall was rebuilt in 1600, and 
further enlarged and improved in 1863 and 1866. In its quadrangle 
stood a quaintly gabled tower called “‘ the dove-cot,” demolished to 
make room for a group of new buildings (1905-7), forming three sides 
of a quadrangle, opening to the Garden, from designs by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, for the enlargement of Merton College, with which St. 
Alban Hall was formally united by virtue of a statute made in 1881 
on the recommendation of the University Commission. 

A house for the Warden has been erected on the opposite side 
of the street. 

Leaving Merton College we turn to the left, past the Chapel, and 
notice the grotesque carving of the gargoyles or waterspouts from the 
roof. 

[At this point a narrow lane, to the left, leads to Merton Fields 
and Christ Church Meadow, this latter being a gift of Lady Eliza- 
beth Montacute in the fourteenth century. Here views of many 
collegiate buildings can be obtained, notably of Christ Church 
(31-35). If time should permit, the visitor will find most pleasant 
river walks, the famous Broad Walk (an avenue of stately elms), 
the ‘“‘ New Walk,”’ leading to the River “ Isis,”” (The Thames), 
and may examine a well preserved portion of the City Wall 
forming the southern boundary of Merton College. ] 

Proceeding from Merton College, past Corpus Christi, entrance to 
Christ Church may, during term time, be made through Canterbury 
Gate. If this route is available the visitor will pass through Canter- 
bury Quadrangle and enter Peckwater Quadrangle, a description of 
which will be found in paragraph 34. During vacation, however, and 
especially ‘‘ Long Vacation ’’ July to September, it will be necessary 
to take a few steps northward, passing Oriel gateway and turning left, 
through narrow, winding ‘“‘ Bear Lane ” and “‘ Blue Boar Street,’’ 
into St. Aldate’s Street. Turning again left we approach the noble. 
buildings and spacious quadrangles of the most magnificent academic 
and religious foundation in Europe : 
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31-35. Christ Church. Entrance is by the Great Gate, well 
worthy of its old name, “ The Faire Gate,” which | 
was erected to the height of the two smaller 
towers by Cardinal Wolsey, whose statue adorns . 
the entrance ; “‘ Tom ”’ tower, so called because it 
contains “‘ Great Tom,” a bell formerly belonging 
to Osney Abbey, was added by Sir Christopher 
Wren about the year 1682. “Great Tom,” 
which weighs 18,000 lbs., was recast in 1680. 
Every night at 9.5 it tolls a curfew of 101 strokes 
the original number of students) as a signal for the 
closing of college gates. 

Passing under “‘ Tom ”’ Tower we enter the 

Great Quadrangle, 264 feet by 261, the noblest and most spacious 
in Oxford. It formed part of Wolsey’s original plan, although the N. 
side was not completed till 1668. Great improvements were effected 
here during Dean Liddell’s time; notably the Belfry Tower, the 
parapet and pinnacles surmounting the Hall, and the arches and rib- 
mouldings indicative of the original design for a grand cloister. 

On the E. side, facing us, is a double archway, just beneath a stately 
Early English tower and. spire. This forms the W. entrance to the 

32. Cathedral Church of Christ, which is both the chapel of 
Christ Church and the chief church of the diocese of Oxford. 

This venerable pile boasts an antiquity far greater than that of the 
collegiate establishment with which it is now combined. Pausing in 
this West porch, let us take a rapid glance at the history of both. The 
earliest annals of the church carry us back to Saxon times, and con- 
nect themselves with the legendary history of a religious house found- 
ed by St. Frideswide, who died a.p. 740, In 1180 her remains were 
removed “‘ from an obscure to a more noted place in the church.” At 
this date the main fabric of the present church was complete, having 
been restored by Prior Guimond, 1120-1180; and the massive columns 
and arches were then substantially the same as we see them now. In 
1289 a new and more worthy shrine for her relics was solemnly 
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dedicated, and this was again replaced in 1480 by one stil! more 
superb. Some fragments of the earlier (thirteenth century) monu- 
ment, recently discovered, have been carefully placed and partially 
restored on the S. side of the Lady Chapel, near their original 
position. St. Frideswide’s Priory was finally surrendered to Henry 
VIII. in 1522, and by him transferred to Cardinal Wolsey, then at the 
zenith of his prosperity. The eminent prelate had resolved to found 


CHRIST CHURCH: THE GREAT GUADRANGLE: 
an institution to be called “‘ Cardinal’s College,’’ where the new 
learning should be cultivated in the service of the old Church, on a 
scale of magnificence quite unparalleled. The first stone of Wolsey’s 
College was laid July 16, 1525, but the completion of this grand 
project was prevented by his attainder in 1529. Henry VIII. then 
took possession of all the revenues which had been appropriated to 
Wolsey’s design, and in 1532 founded a college here which he named 
King Henry VIII’s College. In 1546, having created the bishopric 
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of Oxford, first established at Osney Abbey in the western suburb, he 
connected the new see with his recently founded college, naming it 
Ecclesia Christi Cathedralis Oxoniensis,—‘‘ The Cathedral Church of 
Christ in Oxford,’’ Christ Church is thereore an instance, without 
parallel, of the union of a cathedral and a collegiate foundation. Its 
proper title being Aedes Christi (not Collegium), it is never styled 
“ College,’? but is spoken of by its members as “ The House.” <A 
curious illustration of its mixed constitution is afforded by the fact 
that although the diocesan is known as Bishop of Oxford, one never 
hears of the Dean of Oxford or the Canons of Oxford, but they are 
always described as the Dean and Canons of Christ Church. 

Architecturally the Cathedral is a type of the transition between 
the Norman and Early English Styles ; but traces of the earlier Saxon 
church were discovered at the E. end. The small apses at the East 
end date from 1004, if not earlier. 

On entering, the visitor at once feels that, if one of the smallest of 
English Cathedrals, Christ Church is one of the most beautiful. The 
special charm of the interior is largely due to the good taste with which 
the restorations were carried out under the loving care of the eminent 
Dean Liddell. Almost at the threshold we are fascinated by the 
vista. The exquisitely wrought fan traceried roof of the choir © 
(ascribed to Wolsey, but probably of somewhat earlier date) seems 
to have sprung naturally from the solid Norman columns which are 
earlier by several centuries. The windows and arcade at the E. end 
were reconstructed by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1871, in harmony with the 
original Norman work. The fine Reredos in sandstone and rosso 
antico, richly gilded, was an anonymous gift. On the S. side of the 
choir is the Episcopal Throne, erected at the cost of £1,000 as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Wilberforce ; a life-like medallion por- 
trait of the prelate is conspicuous among its profuse wood-carving. 
The Lectern was presented by two of the Censors of the House, and 
the Bible (17th cent.) by the three daughters of the late Dean Liddell. 
N. of the Choir is the Lady Chapel, which was greatly altered in the 
Early English period, its delicately moulded shafts contrasting with 
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the massive Norman piers. A brass in the floor marks the supposed 
resting-place of St. Frideswide. The Latin Chapel, adjoining N. 
so called because the Latin prayers were read there, contains some 
of the carved woodwork of Wolsey’s time, and specimens of fine 
14th century glass. It is said to have been built by Lady Elizabeth 
de Montacute, who died in 1359. Her tomb adjoins the reputed 
shrine (perhaps “‘ watching 
chamber ’’) of St. Frides- 
wide, whose career is illus- 
trated in the glass of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones’ window(1859). 
The other tombs on the S. 
side of the Latin Chapel are 
those of a prior, fully robed, 
believed to be Alex. de 
Sutton, prior of St. Frides- 
wide’s 1294-1316, and Sir 
George Nowers, a . com- 
panion of the Black Prince, 
who died 1425. At the angle 
of the S. aisle of choir and 
the S. transept is the tomb 
of Bp. King, last Abbot of 
Osney and first Bishop of 
Oxford; his figure may be | 
seen in a small window ( 
near. On the E. side of [ 
the S. transept is St. Lucy’s 
Chapel, with its curious 
Becket window, c. 1330, in which the head ot the murdered prelate 
is obliterated, by command of Henry VIII. The handsome Font-cover 
(Bodley, architect) was presented in 1903 by Bishop Randall in 
memory of his wife. A slab of marble in the floor of the nave covers 
the grave of Dr. Pusey ; inlaid in lead is a Latin inscription to his 
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memory and that of his wife and two daughters with whom he lies 
buried. On the wall of the S. aisle are a life-like bust in white marble 
of the late Prince Leopold, a tablet in memory of Bishop Mackarness, 
and a medallion portrait of the wife of Sir Henry Acland, with 
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E. END OF LADY CHAPEL AND N. CHOIR AISLE. 
RE <: The restored remains of St. Frideswide’s Shrine; traces of a Saxon arch; 
fur 7 ( ‘and two of the Burne Jones Windows ({p. 78). 


brasses to her memory and that of her husband and son. The 
great window in the N. transept, representing the triumph of St. 
Michael the Archangel, was presented by the Marquis of Lothian 
in 1876. Sir E. Burne-Jones’ windows are deserving of special 
notice. One, in memory of Mr. Vyner, murdered by Greek 
brigands in 1870, is at the E. end of the Lady Chapel ; “‘ St. Cecilia ”’ 
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adjoins it in the N. aisle of choir; and in the S. aisle, also at the 
east end, is ‘‘ St. Catherine of Alexandria,” in memory of the late 
Miss Edith Liddell. Another by this artist, subject ‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” is at the W. end of the S. aisle. In memory of the late 
Canon Liddon the south window in the S. transept was filled with 
glass in 1894, and a brass tablet placed on the S.W. column of the 
nave. Memorial tablets to the men of the Imperial Yeomanry who 
tell in the South African War will be found in the S. aisle, and a 
tablet to the memory of the late Capt. Lathy was unveiled in March, 
1909. There are also memorials commemorating Dr. Paget and Dr. 
Scott Holland. 

There is full choral Cathedral service here daily, open to the public. 
We advise visitors who may spend a Sunday in Oxford, especially in 
term-time, not to miss evening prayers. There still survives here a 
“use ’’ adopted in honour of Henry VIII., the royal founder of the 
House, viz.: the repetition of the versicle and response, “‘ O Lord, 
save the King,” etc., before the Prayer for the King’s Majesty. 

Leaving the Cathedral by the flight of shallow steps in the S.W. 
corner, the original entrance, we enter a small quadrangle leading to 

The Chapter House, adjoining the S. transept, a beautiful specimen 
of Early English (restored in 1879), entered from the Cloisters by a 
fine Norman doorway. In its E. wall is preserved the foundation 
stone of Wolsey’s School at Ipswich, A.D. 1528. 

A passage close to the Chapter House, gives access to a small burial 
ground. Here, just beneath her memorial window, is the simple 
grave of Edith, daughter of Dean Liddell, and here he and his wife 
have since been laid to rest. Their grave is marked by a Cornish 
granite cross ; and there are brasses to their memory at the E. end of 
the S. aisle. The restoration of the Cloister was completed in 1899 : 
among its carved bosses are the heads of Queen Victoria, the Chan- 
cellor (Lord Salisbury), the Bishop (Dr. Stubbs), and the Dean (Dr. 
Paget). Since that date all four have ‘‘ passed the bar,” the last of 
them, Dr. Paget (who succeeded Dr. Stubbs in the bishopric) dying 
on August 2, IQIT. 
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The passage leading south past the Chapter House brings us to the 
33. Meadow Buildings, a modern addition erected 1862-6, and 
comprising fifty sets of rooms. Beyond them access can be gained to 
Christ Church Meadow. Returning along the south side of the 
Cloisters, the buildings south of which formed the Refectory of 
St. Frideswide’s Priory, we notice traces of the ancient foundations 
of monastic buildings. From this point, too, a good view of the 
Cathedral spire can be obtained. 


CHRIST CHURCH DINING HALL (1528). 


A flight of shallow steps leads the visitor beneath the Wolsey 
Tower, completed in 1879 for the reception of the sweet-toned bells 
from the Cathedral tower; seven of these were originally in Osney 
Abbey, three were added later, and two more were given in 1898. 
Ascending the fine stairway, we admire the beautiful fan-tracery of} 
the stone roof (4.p. 1640) supported by a single pillar, and entering - 
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34. Christ Church Hall, the grandest of all mediaeval Halls in the 
kingdom, save that at Westminster. 

Its length is 115 ft., breadth 4o ft., height 50 ft. Its lofty roof 
(dated 1529; repaired after fire, 1729) is of Irish oak, enriched with 
armorial bearings. In this room a banquet was given to Henry VIII. 
in 1533 ; dramatic representations were witnessed here by Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I, ; and here in 1644 the latter monarch assem- 
bled those members of Parliament who remained faithful to his failing 
cause. The dais or high table at the upper end of the room is lighted 
on the S. side by a large and splendid oriel window, the glass (by 
Messrs. Burlison & Grylls) containing exquisitely wrought full-length 
portraits of Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, Earl Surrey, 
Abp. Warham, Dean Colet, Linacre and Lily. In 1894 the series was 
continued in the lower lights of the window on the N. side by por- 
traits of four Ch. Ch. worthies of the 17th century; Burton, Fell, 
Locke and Aldrich. The upper lights were inserted in 1867 in com- 
memoration of the membership of King Edward VII. when Prince 
of Wales, and Prince Frederick of Denmark 

The walls are adorned with a magnificent collection of portraits by. 
famous painters of persons belonging to the toundation ; among them 
Sir Peter Lely, Sir Thomas Gainsborough, Sir God‘rey Kneller, Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir Martin Shee. Wol- 
sey’s portrait (possibly by Holbein) gives a view of the earlier build- 
ings,—Cathedral, Hall, and Kitchen. Over all presides the striking 
portrait of Henry VIII., formerly ascribed to Holbein. Among 
modern additions to this grand collection are life-like portraits of 
Mr. Gladstone by the late Sir J. E. Millais, Dr. Liddon by Sir H. von 
Herkomer, Dr. Pusey by Professor Richmond, Dean Liddell by the 
late G. F. Watts and Dr. Paget. At the high table is a marble bust 
of Queen Victoria, the work of T. B. Brock, R.A. (1901). Portraits of 
William Penn, of John Wesley by Romney, and of the Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson (‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’) by Sir H. von Herkomer will be noticed 
on either side of the entrance doorway. 

Leaving the Hall, we descend by a staircase on the right to the 
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Kitchen, of considerable antiquarian interest, having been the first 
building completed by Wolsey, and remaining almost unchanged to 
this day. Returning under the Hall staircase through the Wolsey- 
tower gateway (with statue of Wolsey, given by the tate Canon 
Liddon), we walk along the eastern terrace of ‘‘ Tom ”’ Quadrangle, 
past the Deanery, to “ Kill-Canon’”’ gateway tower at the opposite 
angle. On its S. side is a statue of Dean John Fell (1660—86) present- 
ed by Dean Liddell (1855-91), whose own statue by Dressler (1893) 
adorns its N. side. Through this arch we reach 


85. Peckwater Quadrangle, on the site of a certain Peckwater’s Inn. 
The present buildings were erected about 1705, in the classic style, 
from designs by Dean Aldrich. On the right is the Library, a massive 
edifice (built 1716-1761). On its lower floor is a choice collection of 
paintings, rich in specimens of the early Italian schools. A catalogue 
may be procured at the library. In the lobby are marble busts of the 
four Georges, and Chantrey’s statue of Cyril Jackson, Dean of Ch. Ch., 
John Locke by Roubillac, and others. On the upper floor is a fine 
collection of books, specimens of oriental coins, MSS. of great historic 
interest, and other valuable curiosities, 


The smaller court beyond is Canterbury Quadrangle, its gateway 
opening into Merton-street, close to Corpus Christi (29). It was re- 
built in the 18th century and occupies the site of the small Canterbury 
College of which Wycliffe was Master. Here are the rooms (No. 1 
staircase) occupied by Gladstone when a student. 


Christ Church has been: the foster-mother of many of the most cele- 
brated Englishmen, Lords Elgin and Dalhousie, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, the great Sir Robert Peel, and Canning, were all Christ Church 
men. Amongst the statesmen of the past we may name Godolphin, 
Nottingham, Arlington, Wyndham, Carteret, Bolingbroke, Grenville, 
Lyttleton, Mansfield. One might construct a good portion of the his- 
tory of England out of the lives of these great men. Prominent among 
the names of Christ Church worthies are those of John Locke the 
philosopher, Sir Philip Sydney among poets, and Casaubon and 
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Gaisford among scholars. Robert Hooke (1635-1703) was one of 
the greatest of English inventors. The balance-wheels of watches, 
the stand of the compound microscope, and the wheel barometer 
were all due to his fertile brain. Of more modern statesmen, Christ 
Church furnished three Premiers in succession: Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery. John and Charles Wesley, the 
famous leaders of the religious revival of the 18th century, were 
members of the House; and the late Dr. Pusey was for more than 
half-a-century one of the Canons in residence. Dr. Liddon and Dr. 
Scott Holland were also Christ Church men. 


We now retrace our steps into the Great Quadrangle, and quit the 
precincts of Christ Church by “ Tom ”’ gate. 


Near the ‘‘ Meadow Gate,” a little lower down, stood the South 
Gate of the City (demolished 1771) ; and on the opposite side of the 
street, just below, is an ancient and picturesquely gabled house, 
believed to have been the palace of Bishop King, the last Abbot of 
Osney and first Bishop of Oxford, 1542-57, whose tomb is in the S. 
aisle of the Cathedral. . 


Further S. is the little old shop which supplied Lewis Carrol with 
the idea of the ‘“‘ Old Sheep Shop” in “‘ Alice, through the Looking 
Glass,’ and beyond it, on the site of the present bridge over the 
Isis, was a tower said to have been occupied as an observatory by 
Friar Bacon, and afterwards leased to a citizen named Welcome, 
who added another storey,,called ““ Welcome’s Folly.”’ The bridge 
thus acquired the title of Folly Bridge, which it still retains, although 
the tower was removed in 1779, and the bridge rebuilt in 1826. 


From this bridge an excellent view is obtained of the river Isis 
towards Iffley, gay with College barges; also the University Boat- 
house on the Berkshire bank. From the landing stage pleasure 
parties start for Nuneham and other riverside resorts. 

36. St. Aldate’s Church, facing Christ Church, was built about 1318, 
enlarged and improved in 1862, and spire rebuilt in 1874. The N. 
aisle was added in 1455. The east window is a memorial to the 


92 Pembroke College. 
venerable Canon Christopher, for many years Rector. Beneath the 
S. aisle, 1345-6, is a crypt with stone groined roof, and over it there 
was formerly an upper storey containing a Library for the use of 
students in Civil Law who frequented the adjacent Hall, once called 
Broadgates, but converted in 1624 into 

37. Pembroke College, endowed by Thomas Tesdale, (first 
scholar of Roysse’s Grammar School at Abingdon 
and twice elected Mayor of that borough) and 
Richard Wightwicke, B.D., and named after 
William, Earl of Pembroke, then Chancellor of 
the University, with whose consent the change 
was made. Camden the antiquary, Beaumont 
the dramatist, and Pym the puritan, were mem- 
bers of Broadgates Hall. 

The most conspicuous memory associated with 
Pembroke College is that of Dr. Johnson; his 
rooms were on the second floor over the entrance-gateway. In the 
Library they have his bust by Bacon, his MS. “ Prayers and Medita- 
tions,’’ college essays, and letters, with two of his desks ; and in the 
Common Room his portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, his teapot and 
other relics. Other Pembroke worthies are Bp. Hall, Sir Thomas 
Browne (author of Religio Medici), Shenstone, Blackstone, and 
Whitefield ; while among more recent members may be mentioned 
Bp. Jeune, Dr. Bartholomew Price, Bishop Mitchinson, and Mr. G. 
W. Steevens, the distinguished war correspondent. 

Almost all the present buildings are modern. The Chapel, a fair 
specimen of the heavy classic of the Georgian period, was begun in 
1728, the year of Dr. Johnson’s entrance into the college, and conse- 
crated by Bp. Potter in 1732. Its hitherto plain interior was, in 
1885, transformed into “‘ a thing of beauty,’’ from designs by Mr. C. E. 
Kempe. The Reredos consists of beautifully veined pale marble 
columns enciosing a fine painting copied from a Rubens at Antwerp, 
over a super-altar of carved alabaster. The windows are filled with 
stained glass, and the walls and ceiling glow with gold and colours, 
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In 1829-30, the N. front of the college and other portions were 
altered to the Gothic style ; in 1854-6 a new wing was built, the 
Fellows’ buildings were added and the Library (the old refectory of 
Broadgates) was greatly improved. In 1890 a gallery was added to 
provide room for the large bequest of books by the late Prof. Chandler ; 
and in 1903 the library was still further enriched by Dr. Birbeck 
Hill’s bequest of his valuable Johnsonian collection. The Hall, 
facing it, was erected in 1848 from designs by Mr. C. Hayward. Its 
stained glass windows bear the arms of benefactors, and there are 
several portraits. on its walls. 

Adjoining Pembroke College, with its E. front facing Christ Church, 
is Water Hall, originally founded by Cardinal Wolsey, though not 
completed till 1834. A large upper room, which possesses a fine 
‘old oak roof said to have been brought by Wolsey from Osney Abbey, 
was in 1897 converted into a Chapel for the use of Roman Catholic 
undergraduates, under the care of a resident chaplain appointed by 
a Board of Education, chosen by the R.C. Bishops at the request of 
the Pope. At present the ee is the residence of Dr. Cowley, 
Bodley’s Librarian. ; 

Pursuing our course up St. Aldate? s-street, we pass on our left the 

38. Post Office, opened 1880, enlarged 1903. Nearly opposite 
are the 

39. Municipal Buildings (open free from Io to 12 and 2 till 4). The 
foundation stone was laid on July 6th, 1893, by the Mayor (T. Lucas, 
Esq.), and the opening ceremony was performed by King Edward 
VII., then Prince of Wales, May 12th, 1897. 

In this grand pile of buildings the city has central and worthy | 
provision for the needs of its municipal life. The total cost exceeded 
£90,000. The architect, Mr. H. T. Hare, adopted the mixed style 
which has been popularised in Oxford chiefly by Sir T. G. Jackson ; 
and has succeeded in producing an original and picturesque combina- 
tion which is at the same time not inharmonious with the more 
venerable buildings of the University. The interior affords a most 
interesting study in the developments of 17th cent. English architec- 
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ture, from the late or Jacobean Gothic of the mediaeval-looking 
Council Chamber to the luxuriant Renaissance of the Town Hall. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


The latter, which is of course the principal room, is approached by 
broad flights of steps through a finely vaulted and arcaded Entrance 
Hall, It is surrounded on three sides by a gallery, and has at its 
semi-circular east end an orchestra with a good Organ by Willis. It 
is elaborately decorated with reliefs, colour and gilding, and will seat 
nearly 2,000 persons. The Assembly Room occupies the central 
portion of the great West front. The chief feature of this noble 
apartment is its Elizabethan chimney-piece with minstrels’ gallery. 
On its S. wall is a fine painting by Pietro da Cortona, the gift of the 
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Duke of Marlborough. The Council Chamber, as already suggested, 
is rich in traceried windows, stained glass, and oak panelling, and its 
ceiling is specially fine. In the Mayor’s Parlour the architect has 
worked up some of the decorative carving from the earlier building ; 
and in this, together with the Sessions Court, Grand Jury Room, and 
Justices’ Room, and several other apartments, he has distinguished 
himself by the extremely various and yet harmonious treatment of 
details of panelling, fire-places, ceilings, etc. On the ground floor are 
various municipal offices. The City Free Library (instituted 1854) 
now occupying the S. portion of the front was completed and open- 
ed in 1895. It consists of a general Reading Room and Lending 
department on the ground floor, and a spacious room on the first floor 
used as a Reference Library and Ladies’ Reading Room. The Lend- 
ing department is conducted on the “‘ Safeguarded Open-access”’ 
system. The Police Station is entered from Blue Boar Street, and 
comprises a large number of rooms, with Drill Hall, cells, constables’ 
apartments, etc. The buildings occupy the site of the Old Town Hall, 
Corn Exchange, Police Court, Nixon’s School, and other tenements. 
The last named was built in 1658 for the education of freemen’s sons, 
on the foundation of Ald. John Nixon, and was an interesting relic 
worthy of preservation. The Domus Conversorum, a house for con- 
verted Jews (given to the citizens by Henry III. in 1228) formerly 
stood on a portion of the site. 

A few steps northward we arrive at the spot called Carfax. Here 
the two main thoroughfares, running N. to S. and E. to W., cross 
at right angles. At Carfax stood in olden time the picturesque 
Conduit erected in 1610 by Otho Nicholson for the supply of the city 
with water. It was taken down in 1787, and removed to Nuneham 
Park. At the N.W. corner stands 

40. Carfax Tower, the only remnant of the old City Church, which 
stood on the site of the earliest parish church in Oxford of which 
there is any authentic record. It is said to have been built in the 
reign of Edward III., though there are indications of a much earlier 
date. 
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Its antiquity is confirmed by the discovery beneath the church 
nave of some Anglo-Saxon coins of Edward the Elder and Athelstan 
_ (now in Ashmolean, 45) which date from a very few years after the 
first historic mention of Oxford. Granted in 1034 by Canute to the 
Benedictine monks of Abingdon, and dedicated to St. Martin of Tours, 
from time immemorial it has been identified with municipal affairs ; 
the port-mote or town’s meeting was held in the churchyard until 
Henry II’s reign, and civic business was transacted on this spot for 
many centuries later ; while in the mediaeval battles between “‘ town ”’ 
and “‘ gown,”’ Carfax was the rallying-place for the citizens, as St. 
Mary’s (27) was for the students. Shakespeare is said to have here 
stood sponsor to Sir Wm. Davenant of the Crown Tavernin1606. The 
church, built in 1830-32, was demolished in 1896 for the improve- 
ment of the thoroughfare ; and the benefice is now united with All 
Saints’ (57) to which the ancient Font was removed, 

In the year 1585, when preachers were scarce, and a reaction in 
favour of the ‘“‘ Old Faith ’’ was feared, the Corporation of the city 
appointed lectureships at Carfax contemporaneously with the 
institution of the University sermons at St. Mary’s (27). Since the 
amalgamation of the benefices, however, these lectureships have 
been abolished. There was formerly a shed at the-E. end, built or 
rebuilt in 1546, called “ Pennyless Bench.’ Becoming a resort .for 
idle loungers, it was removed in 1747; but the spot long continued 
a favourite rendezvous of the “ pennyless.”’ 

After the demolition of the church the Tower was carefully 
repaired and restored and anew stair turret added, under the direction 
of Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A. The two quaint figures, which in bygone 
days struck the quarters on the old church bells, are restored to a 
conspicuous position on the tower, and the clock and chimes (set to an 
original melody by the late Sir J. Stainer) are the gift of the late 
Randell Higgins, of Burcot. 

Northward of Carfax is the business thoroughfare of Corn-Market- 
street (once occupied by corn-dealers’ sheds). This thoroughfare has 
been greatly improved by the removal of Carfax Church (40) and the 
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erection of handsome business premises. On the right is the old 
and well-known hostelry, the Golden Cross, and on the left is the 
Clarendon Hotel, known to many generations.as the Star. The passage 
at its N. end forms the most frequented entrance to the rooms of 
the Union Soctety (42). Almost opposite the Clarendon are the 
premises of Messrs. Hookham and Co. which incorporate considera- 
ble portions of the ancient ‘‘ Crown Tavern,” the hostelry favoured. 
by Shakespeare in his periodical visits to Oxford. During some 
alterations in 1927, well preserved painted mural decorations with 
mottoes of about 1550 were discovered in an upper room con- 
jectured with some reason to be the actual apartment occupied by 
the “Immortal Bard.” The “ Painted Room,” a Shakespeare 
relic of some importance, is open to public inspection during certain 
hours on payment of a small fee. A short distance N. stands the 
venerable tower of 

41. St. Michael’s Church, one of the few remaining examples of 
Saxon architecture; its proportions, the “‘ long-and-short work ” 
of its quoins, and the absence of buttresses and stairway turret, are 
convincing evidences of its early date. 

The battlements added in the 16th century were removed in 1872, 
and replaced by a stone coping, under the direction of Mr. Bruton ; 
in 1896 the tower underwent a thorough structural repair ; and its 
temarkable windows, each consisting of two semi-circular-headed 
openings divided by a curious baluster, were replaced as they appeared 
before the mutilation of the upper tier. By the demolition of the 
house adjoining, 1904, other old windows were brought to light, as _ 
well as a W. doorway in the N. aisle (15th century). The main fabric 
of the church, restored by Street in 1855, affords some interesting 
specimens of the architecture of various periods. 

The tower has been assigned to Robert D’Oyley, constable of 
Oxford in the time of the Conqueror. Documentary evidence is 
lacking in support of the assertion ; though he may have repaired 
an older structure, ‘‘ for it is,’’ says Mr. Lang, “‘ in the true primitive 
style—gaunt, unadorned, with round-headed windows, good for 
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shooting from with the bow. St. Michael’s was not only a church, 
but a watch-tower of the city wall; and here the old North Gate, 
called Bocardo,* spanned the street. The rooms above the gate 
were used as a prison, and the poor inmates used to let down a greasy 


TOWER OF ST. MICHAEL’S AT NORTH GaTeE (C. 1080), 


* It has been suggested that the prison may have been so named sarcastically, from the 
form ofsyllogism called Bocardo, aut of which the reasoner could not ‘‘ tring himself back 
into his first figure” without the use of special processes. P 
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oid hat from the window in front of the passers-by, and cry, ‘ Pity 
the Bocardo birds !’ 

Of Bocardo no trace remains, but St. Michael’s is likely to last as 
long as any edifice in Oxford. It is worth while to climb the tower, 
and remember the time when arrows were sent like hail from the 
narrow windows on the foes who approached Oxford from the North, 
while prayers for their confusion were read in the church below.” 


DEBATING HALL, OXFORD UNION SOCIETY. 


Opposite St. Michael’s Church, St. Michael’s-street leads to the 
premises of the 
42. Oxford Union Society, a social, literary, and debating Club for 
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University men, founded 1823. The Library (over 40,000 volumes) 
was built in 1856 for a debating-room, from designs by Mr. B. Wood- 
ward in the Early Decorated style. 

It was adorned with remarkable frescoes illustrative of the Morte 
d’ Arthur, by D. G. Rossetti, William Morris, E. Burne Jones, and 
other members of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. Unhappily the 
walls had not been properly dried, and the frescoes soon began to 
fade. They were, however, successfully photographed in 1906, and 
reproduced in a volume by Mr. W. Holman Hunt. The Debating 
Hall is a spacious building, erected in 1878 from designs by Mr. 
A. Waterhouse. On its walls are hung a large number of portraits 
of former officers of the Society, many of whom have attained emin- 
ence in Church and State. A life-like bust of Gladstone, its most 
eminent member, the work of Mr. Onslow Ford, was unveiled by 
Sir William Anson, M.P., on 24th Feb., 1900. A similar memorial 
of Lord Salisbury, by Mr. G. Frampton, R.A., was unveiled by 
Lord Rosebery 14th Nov., 1904. The Union Society numbers 
about 1,500 members and over 15,000 life-members. New Buildings 
were opened ist June, 1911, by Lord Curzon, Chancellor of the 
University. The style is late Tudor, merging into the Jacobean, and 
the buildings comprise a new Library, reference library, writing-room 
and billiard room, commodious, lofty, well lighted, and luxuriously 
furnished ; communicating on the S. side with the older buildings. 

Retracing a few steps along St. Michael’s-street, then turning to the 
left and resuming our course northward, we reach once more the point 
from which we started, viz., the crossing of Corn-Market-street by 
Broad-street and George-street. 
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SECOND ITINERARY. 

Proceeding northward from the point mentioned on the opposite 
page we notice on our right, standing aimong trees, 

43. St. Mary Magdalene Church, an ancient structure the antiquity 
of which is proved by its Norman Chancel Arch and by the fact that 
it was granted by William the Conqueror to Robert D’Oyley, the 
Governor of Oxford. The North Aisle was rebuilt in the year 1841 as 
a part of the memorial to the “Oxford Martyrs,” emblems of whom 
are used in the architectural decorations ; and in the church is pre- 
served the door of their prison cell in Bocardo. 

The S. aisle was probably completed temp. Edward II. Its beauti- 
ful open parapet, niched and canopied buttresses, and decorated 
windows, were restored some years since. The tower was rebuilt in 
1511-31, of materials brought, it is said, from Rewley Abbey ; it was 
restored in 1890-1 by Mr. H. W. Moore ; on the W. side is a figure of 
the patron saint. The beautiful “ flamboyant ’’ W. window below 
was restored in 1897. 

Immediately north of the church and occupying a commanding 
position in the broad thoroughfare of St. Giles’ stands the beautiful 
Memorial Cross so well known as 

44. The Martyrs’ Memorial, one of the earliest, and justly consider- 
ed one of the best works of its eminent designer, Sir G.G. Scott, R.A., 
the architectural style being suggested by the crosses erected by King 
Edward I. in memory of his Queen Eleanor. On the N. face of the 
base, the following inscription tells in brief the purpose of the struc- 
ture -— 

“To the glory of God, and in grateful commemoration of His 
servants, Thomas Cranmer, Nicholas Ridley, Hugh Latimer, Prelates 
of the Church of England, who near this spot yielded their bodies to 
be burned, bearing witness to the sacred truths which they had 
affirmed and maintained against the errors of the Church of Rome, and 
rejoicing that to them it was given not only to believe in Christ, but 
also to suffer for His sake ; this monument was erected by public 
subscription in the year of our Lord God, Mpcccxti.”’ 


THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL (1841). 
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The statues of the three martyrs (by H. Weckes) are strikingly- 
characteristic. Cranmer, facing N., is represented holding his Bible 
of the greater volume, marked on its cover, “ May, 1541’: this 
being the first year of the circulation of the Bible by royal authority, 
for which the Archbishop had long and earnestly pleaded. The 
attitude of Ridley’s statue (E.) fitly represents the steadfastness with 
which he fought the good fight of faith, and witnessed a good confes- 
sion. Facing W., his arms crossed meekly over his breast, Latimer 
appears stooping under the burden of fourscore years, the image of 
submission to the will of God. 


The first stone of the Memorial was laid by Dr. Plumptre, then 
Master of University College, on the 19th May, 1841, and it has now 
stood for eighty years, forming not only an appropriate and beautiful 
memorial of those commemorated, but also an abiding protest against 
the mistaken zeal which would put creed before character. 


The buildings on the right hand side of St. Giles’ form the West 
front of Balliol College (50) ; while on the left is the Randolph Hotel. 


Immediately opposite this, at the corner of Beaumont-street, is 


45. The Taylor Institution, forming the East wing of a grand pile in 
the Ionic order, the central portion and West wing of which are now 
known as the Ashmolean Museum (see below). 

This institution was founded and endowed by Sir Robert Taylor, an 
eminent architect and alderman of London, who died in 1792, leaving 
by will a considerable sum for the erecting of a proper edifice, and for 
establishing a foundation “for the teaching and improving the 
European languages ’”’ in the University of Oxford. The building, 
erected 1845-8 from an admirable design by Cockerell, is entered from 
St. Giles’ between columns surmounted by allegorical figures of 
France, Italy, Germany and Spain. It comprises a spacious Library 
of foreign literature, with Reading Rooms, open free from 11 to 5 to 
members of the University, and to others duly recommended ; besides 
Lecture-rooms and Librarian’s apartments. The Taylorian Pro- 
fessorship of Modern European Languages, held for some time by 
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- Professor Max Muller. has now been superseded by two Taylorian 
Professorships—one of the German Language and Literature, and 
another of the Romance Languages. There are, in addition, six 
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THE TAYLOR INSTITUTION (1845-5). 


Taylorian Lecturers in French (2), German (2), Italian (1), and 
Spanish (1). The Ilchester Fund for the encouragement of the study 
of the Slavonic languages and literature is also administered by the 


Taylorian Curators. 
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The Ashmolean Museum of Art and Archaeology is entered by the 
grand portico in Beaumont-street. The University Galleries (as 
they were formerly called) were erected partly from the bequest of 
Dr. Randolph, for the reception of the Pomfret Statues, and for 
paintings and antiquities which might from time to time be acquired 
by the University. By a statute of 1908 the Galleries were in- 
corporated with the Ashmolean Collections, transferred hither from | 
Broad-street, for which new and spacious rooms were erected in | 
1892-5. The Ashmolean Museum thus constituted comprises two | 
divisions, the Antiquarian and the Fine Art Galleries, embracing, in | 
addition to the original Antiguarium, the University collections of 
sculpture and casts from the antique, an Archeological Library, with | 
Lecture Rooms and other accommodation for the Professor of Class- | 
ical Archeology. The University thus possesses under one roof a j 
museum of Art and Archeology unusually varied and complete, } 
vying with some of the most famous continental museums. 

In the principal Seulpture Gallery on the ground floor and in the 
basement are now gathered and arranged in order the valuable classic 
marbles, formerly scattered in different repositories and in some cases 
hidden in obscure and out-of-the-way corners. The majority of 
them formed part of the renowned collection of Thomas, Earl of Arun- 
del (1585-1646), and known as the Arundel Marbles. Of these the 
inscriptions, including the celebrated Parian Chronicle, were pre- 
sented to the University by Lord Henry Howard, Lord Arundel’s 
grandson, in 1677; the statues by the Dowager Countess of Pomfret 
in 1755. To this collection are now added others given at various 
dates by Selden (1654), G. Wheler (1676), Dawkins, Rawlinson, Hyde 
Clarke, etc. The elegant Candelabra from the baths of Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli, formerly preserved in the Radclitfe (55), occupy a 
conspicuous position in the Randolph Gallery ; the sepulchral and 
votive tablets at the W. end are of great interest. The rest of the 
ground floor is occupied by a large collection of casts from the antique 
and from English architecture, also medieval antiquities found in 
Oxford and its neighbourhood ; the Westwood collection of Fictile 
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Ivovies, one of the most complete in existence; the Archzological 
Lecture Room, and that of the Professor of Classical Archzology. 

The Depariment of Antiquities occupies three spacious and well- 
lighetd rooms (erected 1893-4) on the first floor. This collection had 
its origin in the earliest museum of rarities and botanical specimens 
in England, formed at South Lambeth by John Tradescant, and 
known in its day as “ Tradescant’s Ark.’”’ Tradescant the elder died 
in 1638, and his son of the same name in 1662. After the death of the 
latter the collection passed into the possession of Elias Ashmole, who, 
having added to the original museum his own collection of coins and 
other objects, with rare books and MSS., fulfilled the intention of 
Tradescant by presenting the whole to the University, by whom the 
old building (now known as the Old Ashmolean) in Broad-street (2) 
was erected for their reception. The relics of the original ‘‘ Trades- 
cant’s Ark ”’ are exhibited at the top of the western staircase, sur- 
rounded by portraits of the founders and their contemporaries. 
The Natural History collection has been removed to the University 
Museum (10). 

The largest room, mainly devoted to Prehistoric Antiquities, also 
contains the Egyptian Collection, which includes many of Prof. 
Flinders Petrie’s latest discoveries. The second room contains the 
Classical Antiquities, including the Greek vases and terra.cottas. The 
third room now forms part of the Fine Art Galleries. In it are dis- 
played the treasures of Renaissance Art, including Mr. C. D. E. 
Fortnum’s priceless collection of Italian bronzes and Majolica ware ; 
also about eight hundred finger-rings, presented by him. 

An important feature in the Museum is the extensive Anglo-Saxon 
Collection (exhibited in the largest room} containing objects found in 
several cemeteries of the heathen English, many of them excavated 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford. Perhaps the most curious and 
valuable relic is King Alfred’s Jewel, discovered in A.D. 1693 near his 
retreat at Athelney. This unique gem consists of a picture in enamel, 
set in pure gold, delicately wrought. Surrounding the rim is the inscrip- 
tion : AELFRED MEC HEHT GEWyRCAN (Alfred ordered me to be made). 
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The case containing this, and another case of specially valuable 
treasures (old watches, goblets, etc.) are ingeniously arranged to 
wheel into a strong room at closing time. Another object of interest 
is the Sword formerly supposed to be that presented to King 
Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X., with the title ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith.”’ It is however, probably somewhat later than his time. 
The handle is curiously set with large crystals, enclosing sacred 
relics, in highly wrought silver mountings, enriched with niello- 
work. Several interesting curiosities have been transferred from 
the Bodleian (6) ; notably Guy Fawkes’ Lantern, given to the Univer- 
sity in 1641 by Robert Heywood, son of the Justice by whom the 
conspirator was.arrested. The Egyptian Collection has been specially 
enriched of late years by the results of the explorations of Prof. 
Flinders Petrie and others into the prehistoric and earliest dynastic 
remains of the country. Kings of the first dynasties, till lately 
regarded as mythical, are here represented by their monuments. 
Among these the colossal Maces, showing King Nar-mer superin- 
tending irrigation works, carry us back beyond the first historic 
dynasty to about 5000 B.c. The beginnings of hieroglyphic writing 
may here be traced. The relics from the Palace of the reforming 
Pharaoh Akhenaten (at the end of the first room) and the collection 
of Egyptian beads and-amulets, are also of great interest. The cases 
in the centre of the room illustrate the primitive civilization of Greece 
and the Aegean islands ; conspicuous is the magnificent collection 
acquired by the late Keeper (Sir Arthur Evans) from his discoveries 
at the Palace of Knossos, Crete. It includes a historical series of 
pottery, ranging from the neolithic to the late Mycenaean period, 
frescoes, figures, a cast of the royal throne, and other valuable speci- 
mens, the whole forming an entirely new chapter in ancient history 
and art. Remarkable too are a set of Hittite Seals, the late Rev. G. 
J. Chester’s classical engraved gems, about 1,000 gold and silver 
Papal Coins, bequeathed by the late Mr. Grissell, and a unique collec- 
tion of specimens of Goldsmiths’ work—Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, 
Swedish, etc., presented by Sir Arthur Evans. 
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The Department of Fine Art on the first floor contains a very 
interesting and valuable collection of works of the early Italian 
painters, and of the French, Dutch, and British Schools. 


Entering, we notice on the left a magnificent piece of Gobelins 
Tapestry (1692-1727), which was looted from the palace of the Chinese 
Emperor in 1861. Here are also some valuable etchings by Rem- 
brandt, Vandyck, etc., with curious prints by Albert Durer, ard others 
from the Douce Collection (Bodleian), and the Bentinck Hawkins 
collection of miniatures. To these were added in 18y4, by a muni- 
ficent bequest of the late Mrs. Combe, a choice collection of works by 
the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood—Millais, Holman Hunt, D. G. 
Rossetti, etc., with landscapes by David Cox and others. These 
have lately been re-arranged in the ““ Combe room ”’: and near them 
are some fine portraits of Oxford men by Sir H. von Herkomer ; 
those of the late Dean Liddell and Sir Henry Acland are especially 
excellent. A fire-proof gallery on the same floor contains the famous 
collection of 190 original sketches by Michel Angelo and Raffaello, 
purchased for £7,000, the greater part of which was contributed by 
the Earl of Eldon. Here are drawings and etchings by Claude, and 
some choice drawings of Oxford by De Vint, J. M. W. Turner, and F. 
Mackenzie ; besides a number of J. M. W. Turner’s works, the gift of 
the late John Ruskin (first Slade Professor), who also founded, fur- 
nished, and endowed the Ruskin Drawing School on the ground floor 
of the West Wing, and enriched it by many precious examples and 
studies for the use of students. (The Ruskin School can be visited 


only by special permission). 


Upon leaving the Ashmolean Museum we turn to the right along 
Beaumont street, so named from the royal palace of Beaumont,— 
built by Henry I., the residence of Henry II. and other monarchs, 
and the birthplace of Richard Cceur-de-Lion—which stood near this 
spot. This leads us to 
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46. Worcester College, on the site of an ancient institution called 
Gloucester Hall, founded in 1283 by John Giffard, 
Baron of Brimsfield, for Benedictine monks from 
Gloucester. This Hall was in 1560 conveyed to 
the President and Fellows of St. John’s College 
(49), and was then known as St. John Baptist 
Hall. After long decay, it was refounded by Sir 
Thomas Cookes, of Bentley Pauncefoot, Worces- 
tershire, for the education of students from his 
own county. Date of charter 1714; buildings 
chiefly 18th century. 


S. BUILDINGS. WORCESTER COLLEGE (¢. 1450). 


tto Worcester College. 


The interior of the Chapel was in 1864-70 lavishly decorated in the 
Romanesque style, with painting, gilding, alabaster, marbles and 
mosaics, after designs by the late Mr. Burgess. The decoration forms 
a complete scheme illustrative of the Te Deum and the Benedicite,— 
Man and Nature uniting in Divine worship. The beautiful volumes 

of the Old and New Testament on the lectern will reward a close 
inspection. Connected with the Chapel by a stone-vaulted piazza 
is the Hall, a fine room, elegantly decorated and adorned with por- 
traits; and over the arcade is the Library, containing a valuable 
collection of books. OntheS. (left-hand) side of the large Quadrangle 
are some interesting vestiges of old’,Gloucester Hall, in the form of 


Ss. ‘BUILDINGS. WORCESTER COLLEGE 
separate monastic houses, originally built to accommodate students 


from the various Benedictine Abbeys throughout the country, and 
rebuilt: in” the fifteenth century. Seen from the garden side these 
houses are even more picturesque. Sir Kenelm Digby and Richard 
Lovelace were students at Gloucester Hall, and Thomas de Quincey 
at Worcester College. 


Pusey House. III 


Near to the S.W. corner of the quadrangle we enter through a 
narrow arch the delightful Gardens, usually open free to the public. 
They contain an ornamental Lake, which lends additional charm to 
this scene of sylvan beauty. 

Retracing our steps along Beaumont-street we turn left into the 
broad thoroughfare of St. Giles’-street, one of the finest approaches 
to the city ; it is the scene of a well-known annual Pleasure Fair in 


September. Upon our left are the new buildings of Blackfriars, and 
the front of 


47. Pusey House, opened in 1884 by Bishop Mackarness as a me- 
morial to the late Dr. Pusey. 

This institution is the outcome of a fund of £50,000 raised to purchase 
his library and provide a suitable building for it, and also an endow- 
ment for two or more clergy to act as librarians, who should aim at 
promoting in every way the interests of religious life within the 
University. Its objects are thus summed up in the words of the late 
Dean Liddon: ‘“‘ A home of sacred learning and a rallying-point for 
Christian faith, and thus it will strengthen all that is dearest to a 
sincere Christian . . . It will form a centre of moral and intellectual 
and spiritual enthusiasm, in which all that is solid in inquiry and 
learning, and all that is lofty and aspiring in moral effort shall find 
encouragement under the consecrating shadow of a great name.” 

The new Chapel (Architect, Mr. Temple-Moore) is a beautiful and 
spacious structure. Pusey House is not open to public inspection. 

Further north buildings have been acquired for the Baptist 
College, to be removed from Regent’s Park, London. 

Opposite, adjoining the ‘““ Lamb and Flag ”’ Inn, is a large house 
leased from St. John’s College as a Hall for Jesuit students. It is 
officially known as Campion Hall, a name derived from Edmund 
Campion, once a Fellow of St. John’s. 

At the Northern end of St. Giles’ is a fine Memorial Cross erected 
to the Memory of the Oxford Men who fell in the Great War, 1914-18. 
The Memorial is from designs by Messrs. J. E. Thorpe, L.R.I.B.A., 
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Gilbert T. Gardner, and Thos. Rayson, A.R.I.B.A., and was formally 
dedicated in July, rg2t. 

Behind this can be seen 

48. St. Giles’ Church, rebuilt in the 13th century. The windows of 
the tower present an unusual and interesting example of early “ plate 
tracery,’’ a small lancet being pierced above two others under a point- 
ed arch. About the year 1120 there was a church on this spot 
dedicated to St. Giles, who was regarded as the patron saint of churches 
so situated beyond the gates of towns. 

The vicarage was instituted by Hugh, Bp. of Lincoln, in 1200 ; 
the living being vested in the nunnery of Godstow, near Oxford. It 
was subsequently purchased by Sir Thomas White, founder of St. 
John’s College (49), to which society the living still belongs. N. of 
the church is a Parochial Room built from designs in the Tudor style 
by Messrs. Wilkinson & Moore. 

Half-hidden behind the elms on its terrace walk, is 

49. St. John’s College. This venerable building 
was originally a house of Bernardine monks (a 
branch of the Cistercian order), made over by 
them to Archbp. Chichele (see 26), and by him 
converted into St. Bernard’s College in 1436. At 
the dissolution of monasteries, Henry VIII. 
presented the house to Christ Church. The 
latter society conveyed it in 1555 to Sir Thomas 
White, a native of Rickmansworth, knight and 
alderman of the city of London, by whom, under 
a licence granted by King Philip and Queen Mary, it was devoted as 
a College for the study of Sacred Theology, Philosophy, and Good 
Arts, to the praise and honour of God, the Virgin Mary, and St. John 
the Baptist. White was a clothmaker, and a benefactor of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, whence many of the scholars of St. John’s are elected. 

Entering by the ancient gateway, under the old statue of St. 
Bernard, we find ourselves in the First or original Quadrangle. >» The 
S. and W. sides are portions of the original foundation, but the dormer 
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windows were added circa 1662. The N. portion of the old front 
(known as Cook’s buildings) was built in 1613, and enlarged in 1631. 

On our left is the Hall, the ancient refectory of St. Bernard’s, built 
1502, but completely metamorphosed in the Georgian period. It 
contains portraits of the Founder, Abps. Laud and Juxon, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, King George III., etc. Over the fireplace is a singular 
picture of St. John Baptist, stained in scagliola by Lambert Gorius. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE: WEST FRONT ‘16£3-31). 
The vaulted cellars (15th cent.) entered from the Buttery, opposite 
the Hall door, wili repay inspection. Close by is the Kitchen which 
with its upper storeys was built in 1615. East of the Hall is the 
Chapel, consecrated 1530, altered at the Restoration, restored by 
Blore in 1843-4, re-decorated in 1872-3, and more recently re-seated 
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in oak. In 1891 a Reredos was added, and the E. window refilled 
with stained glass by Mr. C. E. Kempe ; among its quaint effigies may 
be observed the figures of Sir Thomas White, the founder, and Abp. 
Laud, who with Abp. Juxon, is buried beneath the altar. On the 
N. side is the Baylie Chapel, built in 1662 by Dr. Baylie to receive the 
temains of his son ; it was renovated in 1897. 

The Common Room, N.E. of the Chapel, was built in 1676, and 
contains a remarkable ceiling of Italian ‘‘ shell-work.’’ The Presi- 
dent’s Lodgings (1597), enlarged 1631, contain old tapestry, oak fittings, 
and portraits of Charles I., Mary Queen of Scots, etc. The drawing 
room remains almost as in Laud’s time. An extension ‘further N., 
from designs by Mr. G. O. Scott, was completed in 1901 ; and in 1905 
an old house adjoining N. was annexed and restored. Other addition- 
al buildings have since been erected. 

Through a passage with elegant vaulted ceiling we reach the Second 
or ‘‘ Canterbury’ Quadrangle, completed in the year 1636 by Arch- 
bishop Laud, then Chancellor of the University. We cannot fail to 
admire the pleasing effect of the colonnades or piazzas designed in the 
style of the Renaissance, probably by Inigo Jones. The bronze 
statues of King Charles I. and his Queen Henrietta Maria, by 
Hubert le Sueur, are also worthy of notice. The S. and E. sides of the 
quadrangle are occupied by the Library, the E. wing of which was 
added by Laud. It consists of two fine rooms, and besides a rare 
collection of books contains a curious portrait of Charles I., with the 
Penitential Psalms written in the lines of his face ; and some inter- 
esting relics of Abp. Laud, such as the skull-cap worn by him at his 
execution, his walking-stick, diaries, etc. Among the treasures are 
also Laud’s cope with other vestments and ecclesiastical furniture, 
a copy. of Caxton’s Chaucer, and of the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. On the 30th August, 1636, when Laud was Chancellor of the 
University, King Charles and his Queen were royally entertained in 
the newly opened Library. 

Leaving this quad. by a passage with fan-traceried roof and quaint- 
ly carved doors, we enter through an iron gate the beautiful Gardens. 
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The extremely picturesque E. or Garden Front of the Library affords 
many a charming subject for the artist’s pencil. The Gardens occupy 
about five acres, and exhibit the results of centuries of careful culti- 
vation. They have always been a favourite resort of visitors, who 
are much impressed with the scene of quiet loveliness which opens on 
the view in this delightful retreat, only a few steps from the thorough- 
fare of St. Giles’, and in the very heart of the city. In the N.W. 
angle of the Garden there is a very remarkable Rockery well worth 
seeing. 

Among the worthies of St. John’s, besides the three founders, as 
they may be called (Chichele, White, and Laud), may be mentioned 
Abp. Juxon, Laud’s successor for a time in the restored primacy, 
Abraham Tucker the metaphysician, Shirley the dramatist, and 
Wheatley the divine. 

Turning left, upon leaving St. John’s College, we immediately 
reach the newer portion of Balliol College. As the west gateway 
is usually closed, however, we proceed southwards, behind St. Mary 
Magdalene Church and turning into Broad-street reach the main gate. 
50. Balliol College was founded between 1260 and 
1268, by Sir John de Balliol, father of the Scottish 
king of that name. At his death his plans were 
carried out by his widow Devorgulla or Dervor- 
guilla, of Galloway, whose original statutes, 
dated 1282, are still preserved. Balliol thus 
disputes with Merton (30) precedence as a colle- 
giate foundation, although many years prior to 
its establishment students had been wont to 
assemble in Oxford, lodging either in private 
houses or in inns or halls, usually under the supervision of a Master 
of Arts. 

The S. front was built in 1867~9 on the site of the old buildings, 
from designs by Waterhouse, at the expense of Miss Brakenbury, a 
munificent benefactor, who also endowed eight scholarships. W. of 
the new front is the Master’s Lodgings ; the plain classic portion 
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further W., called Fisher’s Buildings, was erected in 1769 and refaced 
in 1876; that part of the W. front facing Magdalene Church was 
built in 1825, and the newer portion, close to the Martyrs’ Memorial 
was added in 1852-3. Additions further northward were completed 
in 1908. 

Entering the Front Quadvangle under the lofty tower, we have 
before us on the N. side the Library (built 1430-80). The Library— 
largely a creation of the early Renaissance—contains many rare 
copies of the Bible, and other valuable illuminated manuscripts. 

Adjoining this on the E. is the Chapel, rebuilt 1856-7. Its reredos 
of Derbyshire alabaster, and screen of stone and wrought iron, are 
good examples of the late Mr. Butterfield’s work. In its windows 
some original stained glass of the 14th century is preserved, as well 
as later Flemish designs by Van Ling. Among the newer memorials 
on the walls are those of the late Abp. Tait, Prof. T. H. Green, Mr. R. 
L. Nettleship, and Mr. Craig Sellar; Mr. Onslow Ford’s miniature 
recumbent effigy of Prof. Jowett is on the N. wall near the E. end. 
In a vestibule at the W. end are several bronze tablets in memory of 
members of the college who have fallen in recent wars. On the W. 
side of the quadrangle is the Old Dining Hall, built about 1432, and 
now fitted up as a Reading-room for members of the college. Some 
of its windows contain interesting fragments of stained glass, dated 
1533; the two at the N. end, illustrative of the great poets, were 
placed in memory of a former Professor of Poetry (J.C. Shairp). The 
portrait of Robert Browning, by his son, is now in this room, and some 
precious relics of the poet are also treasured here, including several 
volumes of original MSS. of his poems, and the “ old yellow book ”’ 
which suggested ‘‘ The Ring and the Book.” 

A passage to the left leads to the Garden, with smooth, green lawns, 
shaded by chestnuts and elms. On its N. side is the lofty Dining 
Hall, opened in 1877 (Waterhouse, architect). It is approached by a 
flight of steps, the doorway being surmounted by an ornamental 
gable with open tracery. On the ground floor are the Buttery, 
Common-room, and Laboratory, as well as the Kitchen, communi- 
cating by lift with the Dining Hall. 
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In 1911 the lower lights of the side windows were built up, and the 
walls panelled with oak in the Jacobean style, with Ionic pilasters ; 
the rich carving of the screen and organ gallery is specially note- 
worthy. At the farther end of the room, high up on the wall, are a 
pair of old paintings of the founder and his wife ; there are also several 
fine portraits of eminent members of the college, conspicuous among 
which are the late Archbps. Tate and Temple, Cardinal Manning, 
Prebendary Rogers (known as ‘“‘ Hang Theology ” Rogers), and Prof. 
Jowett (Master 1870-93), who, among other generous benefactions, 
provided the fine organ for the room, at a cost of over £1,000 ; also 
striking portraits (by Sir H. von Herkomer) of Lord Peel, formerly 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Visitor of the College, and the late 
Master, Dr. E. Caird, both clad in D.C.L. robes. On the N. wall of 
the organ gallery is an interesting portrait (a copy of the original 
Lutterworth) of John Wycliffe, the early reformer (see 24, 27, 30), 
who was a Fellow of this college and became Master about 1360; 
completing some twenty years later the first translation of the Bible 
into English. 

On leaving the Hall, before descending the steps, we pause under 
the archway to admire the view of the Chapel, Library, etc., across 
the tree-shaded lawns. 

Balliol, comparatively obscure until the last century, has since 
become distinguished for the intellectual attainments of its members. 
The matriculation examination is unusually “ stiff,” and students at 
Balliol are expected to be content.with nothing short of ‘‘ Honours ” 
at the University examinations. The high standard. is largely due to 
the system of ‘“‘ open scholarships’”’ instituted here by Dr. Jenkyns, 
who presided over this college for thirty-five years. Of the numerous 
“exhibitions ”’ offered at Balliol, fourteen were founded by Mr. Snell, 
a native of Ayrshire, for the benefit of students from the University of 
Glasgow. Other benefactions for Scottish students were leit by Bp. 
Warner. Among the celebrated Scotsmen who have been thus 
introduced into a career of eminence may be mentioned Dr. Adam 
Smith, Lockhart, Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Baillie the physician, 
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Inglis the lawyer, Lord Moncrieff, and Abp. Tait. Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester (see 6), and Tunstall, Bp. of London and Durham, the 
gentle Evelyn, Kyrle, the ‘“‘ man of Ross ” immortalized by Pope, and 
Southey the poet, are among the distinguished Balliol men of the past ; 
the names of Matthew Arnold, A. C. Swinburne, Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, T. H. Green, Arnold Toynbee, R. L. Nettleship, Andrew 
Lang, and the eminent Master, Benjamin Jowett and his successor, 
Dr. E, Caird, will be long remembered ; while among notable members 
may be mentioned Lord Oxford and Asquith, Earl Grey of Fallo- 
don, Lord Chancellor Loreburn, Lord Miluer, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Lansdowne. 

Adjoining Balliol College on the E. is 

51. Trinity College, conspicuous by its gates of ironwork, supported 
by massive stone piers,—a copy of those in Parks- 
road, opposite Wadham (9). Looking through 
these gates, adorned with the arms of the Earl of 
Guildford and the founder, the visitor will be 
delighted with the beauty of the New Quadrangle, 
the buildings of which were completed in 1887 
from the extremely picturesque designs of Sir T. 
G. Jackson, R.A. On the East side is a fine 
range of rooms for students, and on the N., 
adjoining the Chapel, the President’s house. The 
whole forms a noteworthy contribution to the architectural beauties 
of Oxford ; the gables being specially admirable, and the decorative 
carving (by Farmer ‘and Brindley) exhibiting much freshness and 
variety. The spacious lawn, with its fruit-trees full of blossonx 1 in the 
early summer, gives peculiar charm to the scene. 

The college was founded in 1554, and dedicated to ‘‘ the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity.”” by Sir Thomas Pope, of Tittenhanger, Herts, 
privy councillor to King Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, and a special 
friend of Sir Thomas More ; on the site of an ancient honse of Bene- 
dictines called Durham College, founded c. 1286 by Prior Richard de 
Hoghton and the monks of the Cathedral Convent of Durham, and 
suppressed at the dissolution of monasteries. 


THE CHAPEL, TRINITY COLLEGE (1694). 


THE LIME WALK, TRINITY COLLEGE. 
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The Chapel, facing us, is a well-proportioned building, completed in 
1694 by Dr. Bathurst, President of the College ; and its screen and 
altar-piece exhibit some beautiful wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons. 
On the N. side is a fine tomb with recumbent effigies in alabaster of 
the Founder and his third wife. The painted ceiling, subject, ‘‘ The 
Ascension,” is by Peter Berchet. In 1885 the windows were filled 
with stained glass at the cost of a former President, Rev. Dr. Woods, 
then Bursar. 

On the E. side of the Second Quadrangle is the original Library of 
Durham College, founded by Richard de Bury, Bishop of that see. 
who died in 1343. Its windows contain some curious old glass. 
Opposite is the Hall, rebuilt 1618-20. A statue of the founder may be 
seen over the door, and his portrait, with that of his third wife Lady 
Elizabeth Paulet, Abp. Sheldon, Warton the poet (who has left an 
interesting memoir of the founder), Lord Selborne, Prof. Freeman, 
Cardinal Newman, etc., adorn the walls. Here also are portraits of 
former Presidents—Bp. Percival, Dr. Woods, and the late Prof. 
Pelham. The Third Quadrangle was designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and built 1667-82 ; S. wing altered 1728. Its E. side is open 
to the Garden, which with its charming avenue the “ Lime Walk,” 
its broad grass-plots and ancient yews, affords quiet rest and grateful 
shade. Immediately to the left of the entrance, near the rooms he 
occupied, is a bronze bust of the late Cardinal Newman, who was a 
member in his undergraduate days, and was in 1878 elected an 
honorary Fellow. Through the gates at its E. end may be seen the 
front of Wadham Coilege (9). Leaving the Garden by the gateway, 
beyond the Lime Walk, we find ourselves again in the first quadrangle. 

At Trinity College is preserved an antique chalice of silver gilt, 
beautifully engraved, with gold paten, originally belonging to St. 
Alban’s Abbey, but presented to this college by its founder. Among 
the scholars of Trinity may be named Abp. Sheldon (see 6), Seth 
Ward, Gellibrand the mathematician, Crashaw the poet, Ludlow and 
Ireton the Republicans, John Aubrey, Warton, Richard Burton, 
W. G. Palgrave, and the historians E. A. Freeman and Bp. Stubbs. 
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picturesque old academic building erected 1615-20 by Dr. Kettel, 
then President of Trinity, on the site of an older house named Perilous 
Hall after Dr. Perles, its founder. It now. as originally, forms part of 
the college. Opposite is the N. front, erected 1832 and 1856, of 

52. Exeter College, which we enter from “‘ The Turl,” formerly a 
natrow opening through the city wall into the 
High-street. The College derives its name from 
its foundation, in 1314, by Walter de Stapledon, 
Bishop of Exeter, whose design was frustrated by 
his untimely death. It was, however, imcorpor- 
ated by charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1565, when 
Sir Wm. Petre contributed munificently towards 
asecond endowment. The W. front, by which we 
enter, is 220 feet in length ; its gateway tower was 
rebuilt in 1595, 1703, and 1834, at which latter 
date the whole front was newly faced. 

Entering the large Quadrangle, the first object which strikes the 
visitor is the magnificent Chapel on the N. side, built 1856-9. This 
master-piece of the late Sir G. G. Scott recalls the Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris, or the choir of Lichfield Cathedral, to both of which it bears 
considerable resemblance. The doorway has on either side statues 
of Bp. Stapledon and Sir W. Petre ; the sculpture in its tympanum 
represents Our Lord giving the charge to St. Peter. In niches sur- 
mounting the buttresses are figures of the Apostles. Internally, 
the richly sculptured and inlaid screen, stained glass windows, elegant 
clustered columns with carved capitals, lofty groined roof, fine wood- 
carving, and the harmonious effect of the E. end, with steps of Devon- 
shire marble and exquisite mosaics by Salviati, combine to form a 
beautiful reproduction of the Early Decorated period of Gothic 
architecture. Canopied stalls in carved oak from designs by Mr. 
Bodley, R.A., were added in 1884. This arresting work, extending 
nearly the whole length of the chapel on either side, greatly enhances 
. the rich effect of the interior ; its style, however, is somewhat more 
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rigid and conventional than that adopted by the late Sir G. G. Scott 
in the other decorative work. On 12th May, 1890, the decoration was 
completed by the placing on the S. wall of a magnificent piece of 
Tapestry designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Hon. D.C.L., A.R.A., and 
executed by, the late William Morris, both Honorary Fellows of this 
college. The subject, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,’’ is treated with 
great originality. Into the presence of the Holy Mother and Child 
the three strange visitants are entering with costly gifts. Between 
them and the Holy Babe is an Angel holding the mystic star which 
has guided them to the Infant’s feet. The figures are life-size, and 
the admirable expression of their faces, the marvellous intricacy and 
beauty of their appare!, with the richness and variety of colour 
throughout, combine to form a piece of work unsurpassed in modern 
times. 

Facing the Chapel, on the South side of the quad., is the Hall, 
built by Sir John Acland in 1618. This fine apartment affords a 
good example of the revived Gothic of the 17th century, and under- 
went thorough reparation (1905), when new chimney-pieces were 
added, in harmony with the richly carved Jacobean screen. In the 
Hall are portraits of the Founder ; Sir William Petre and Charles I., 
benefactors ; Archbishops Secker and Marsh, Bishops Bull, Conybeare, 
Hall, and Prideaux ; Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury, 1672, Sir J. T. 
Coieridge, Dr. Kennicott the Hebrew scholar, the late Rector, Sir E. 
Ray Lankester, F.R.S., and others. Besides these worthies, Samuel 
the father of the Wesleys, Lord Coleridge, William Sewell the founder 
of Radley College, Sir Charles Lyell, Bishops Jacobson and Mackarness, 
Canon Curteis, and Professor Froude, are some of the best known 
names associated with Exeter College. 

The Fellows’ Garden, small but very beautiful, is entered through a 
doorway at the S.E. angle of the quadrangle. On its N. side is the 
Library (rich in mathematical works), built in 1856 from designs by 
Sir G. G. Scott; and from the pleasant greensward is obtained a 
charming view of the Divinity School (3) and Duke Humphrey’s 
Library (6), their mullioned windows and picturesque buttresses and 
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pinnacles once richly clothed with foliage; on the other side the 
spire of St. Mary’s (27) and the dome of the Radcliffe (55), with the 
great chestnut tree mentioned in our account of Brasenose (54), 
complete a lovely and reposeful picture. On returning to the quad- 
rangle is seen a fine fig-tree {known as “ Dr. Kennicott’s fig-tree ”’ ) 
which in summer time covers the garden front of the college with its 
broad leaves. 

On the opposite side of Turl-Street extends the E. front of 

53. Jesus College, remarkable as the first’ college founded since the 
Reformation, its charter bearing date 27th June, 
1571. It was designed as a place of education 
for Welsh students by Dr. Hugh Ap Rice (or Price), 
who died in 1564. Queen Elizabeth, to whom 
Price applied for sanction, granted timber from _ 
the royal forests of Stow and Shotover, also the 
land on which part of the college stands, formerly 
occupied by ancient halls ; and thereupon assumed 
the title of Founder. Sir Eubule Thelwall, 
Principal of the college in 1621, doubled its 
resources, procured a new charter and statutes, and added to the 
buildings. The celebrated Sir Leoline Jenkins, a native of Glamorgan- 
shire who became Principal in 1661, was also a munificent benefactor. 

The East front of this college was entirely remodelled, and a hand 
some Gateway Tower added in 1856, from the excellent designs of the 
late Mr. Buckler, who also restored the S. side. On the right of the 
First Quadrangle we notice the Chapel, an unusually good specimen 
of very late Gothic, having been consecrated in 1621 and enlarged in 
1636 ; the E. window is of the latter date. The interior of the Chapel 
was restored by Mr. G. E. Street in 1864. Over its entrance is the 
suitable inscription, ‘‘ Ascendat oratio, descendat gratia.’ The Hall 
was one of the gifts of Sir Eubule Thelwall, and, as usual, is adorned 
with portraits of founders and benefactors—among them Queen 
Elizabeth, Charles I., by Vandyck, and Charles 11., by Peter Lely 
The Library was built 1667 by Sir Leoline Jenkins. It contains 
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many scarce books and MSS. ; among the latter those of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. The curious Llyfr Coch or Red Book, containing a mass 
of Welsh legendary lore, romances of King Arthur, etc., of the four- 
teenth century, has been transferred to the Bodleian Library (6). In 
1907-8 the college was enlarged by the addition of a lofty range of 
buildings, 162 ft. in length, on the N., facing Ship-street. 

Many eminent Welshmen have been educated here ; among these 
worthies were James Howell, who while imprisoned by the Parlia- 
mentarians, wrote his interesting Epistolae Hoelianae ; and Sir Thomas 
Herbert, the traveller, who accompanied Charles I. to the scaffold and 
published an account of the closing scenes of that ill-fated monarch’s 
life. 

On the S. side of Exeter College a narrow lane (‘‘ Brasenose Lane ’’) 
leads from Turl-street to 

Radcliffe Square, a ‘‘ place ’’ occupied entirely by academic edifices, 
and singularly rich in grand and beautiful effects. On the E. side 
the buildings of All Souls (26) form picturesque combinations. On 
the N. is the Bodleian Library (6), on the S. is the University Church 
(27). The effect ot its fine tower and spire seen from this square by 
moonlight, or lit up by the evening sun against a clear sky, is extreme 
ly impressive. 

On the W. side of Radcliffe Square is the old entrance to 

54. Brasenose College, founded in 1509 by William Smyth, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, Knight, of 
Prestbury in Cheshire. The foundation stone 
was laid by the Bp. of Lincoln on June 1, 1509; 
and that of the western portion of the High-street 
front by the Bp. of Lincoln on the quatercen- 
tenary, June 1, 1909. Henry VIII.’s charter, 
entitling this foundation ‘“‘ The King’s Hall and 
College of Brasenose,” is dated 15th January, 
1512 ; but the buildings occupy the site of several 
older academic Halls. One of these was called 
“ Little University Hall,” in contradistinction to “ Mickle University 
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Hall ”’ (see No. 25) ; another of the 13th century, was called Brazen- 
nose Hall. The original knocker, a nose of bronze with ring, carried 
away to Stamford by rebellious students in 1333, was recovered in 
1890 and placed in the Hall. ‘The representation of a brazen nose 
over the old entrance-gate was probably added in the 16th century, 
when punning rebuses of this kind were in fashion. The Gateway 
Tower, completed in 1520, was altered in the 17th cent., but faithfully 
restored by the late Mr. Buckler. 

The view from within the first quadrangle gives a much better idea 
of the original proportions of the buildings than the East front where 
the relative height of the tower is diminished by a third storey, con- 
structed in the reign of James I. The Hall, which retains its primi- 
tive form, is entered on the south side of the quad. by a curious 
shallow porch, over which are 16th cent. busts of Alfred the Great 
acd Johannes Erigena, a Scot, who is said to have lectured in Little 
University Hall on this site, A.p. 882. It contains portraits of the 
founder, also of Dr. Burton, author of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
and others. The Library forms the more modern portion of the front 
facing Radcliffe Square, and with the Chapel which adjoins it, affords 
an interesting example of the mixture of architectural styles prevalent 
in Oxford in the 17th cent. The Chapel, ciy. 1665, has a fine, fan- 
tracery ceiling, grafted on to an open timbered roof brought from St. 
Mary’s College (now destroyed), and its general effect is good, notwith- 
standing its architectural anomalies. The classic marble reredos has 
been recently restored. The E. window is by Kempe, and there are 
memorial windows to the Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, the 
Rev. J. P. Harris, chaplain of Lucknow during the memorable siege, 
Dr. Craddock, a former Principal, and others. A tablet in memory of 
Walter Pater is placed on the W. wall. 

Extensive additions have recently been made to the college. New 
buildings comprising more than twenty sets of rooms, two lecture- 
rooms, a reading room, and various offices, occupy the site of old 
Broadgates Hall, more lately called ‘‘ Amsterdam,” anciently a place 
of considerable i nportance, and at one time a recognised asylum for 
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petty criminals. By the extension of the college southward, a really 
magnificent frontage to the High-street was gained. The buildings 
comprise a grand Entrance Gateway and Tower, with richly carved 
details, a residence for the Principal, and several sets of rooms for 
undergraduates. Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., was the architect. 

Among the eminent members of Brasenose should also be mentioned 
Bishop Miles, John Foxe, Elias Ashmole (see 2, 45), Dean Milman, and 
Bishop Heber, who when a student here occupied rooms on the ground 
floor, right of No. 4 staircase, which are still overshadowed by a noble 
chestnut tree in the neighbouring garden of Exeter College (52), 
hence called Bishop Heber’s Tree. 

The Cupola-crowned building in the centre of Radcliffe Square is the 

55. Radcliffe Camera (Camera Radclivianu), now used as a Reading- 
room in connection with the Bodleian Library (6). 

It was built in 1737-49, from a design by Gibbs, at an expense of 
£40,000, contributed by Dr. Radcliffe, Physician to William III. and 
Mary and to Queen Anne. To this large sum he added an endow- 
ment of {150 per annum for a librarian’s salary, and {£200 for repairs 
and purchase of books. 

The lbrary was originally called the Physic Library, but in 1861 
the Radcliffe collection of books was removed to the University 
Museum (10), and the Camera was converted to its present use. 
Here most of the modern literature is kept, and a comprehensive 
classified library provided for the use of University men and others 
who obtain permission to read; books can also be procured from 
“‘ Bodley’s ”’ for perusal here, until 10 p.m. An underground book- 
store of two storeys, constructed in 1910-11 beneath the grass lawn 
on the N. side, provides additional storage-room for over a million 
volumes. 

Should the day be fine, we would strongly advise visitors to ascend 
to the gallery which surrounds the Lase of the dome, whence they 
will enjoy a magnificent panorama of the University and surrounding 
country. A similar view from the cupola of the Sheldonian Theatre 
has aiready been described (see No. 1); but as the points of sight are 
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not precisely identical, we subjoin a list of the principal objects seen 
from this gallery, giving in order the number they bear in the Guide 
and on the plan. 

The first conspicuous objects N. (to our left at the top of the stair- 
case) are the Schools Tower (5) and Bodleian (6) ; further eastward 
(to the right) are Nos. 9, 16 and 17, the two new colleges (14 and 15) 
lying further N. E. ; due E. we are bounded by 26, beyond which are 
seen 18, 22 and 24. Next are the lantern and roofs of 20; and then 
(S.) 25, 30, 27, 32, 34, 31. The old and new buildings of Brasenose 
(54) lie immediately beneath us on the W., while further distant are 
57, 39, 40, 83, 71, 42, 79, 84 and 41, N.W., behind Bishop Heber’s 
tree is 52 ; then come 6, 1; and beyond these (N.) 50, 49, 94, 74, 48, 
72, 11 and 10; the cupola and vane of 12 just showing above the roofs 
between Io and 5. 

Returning through Brasenose lane to Turl-street we turn left to 
. 56. Lien College, named after its founder, Richard Flemyng, Bp. 
of Lincoln, 1427 ; by whose successor, Bp. Roth- 
erham, it was reconstituted in 1478, the statutes 
being dated 1480. Entering the First Quad 
rangle by the gateway under a groined roof, om 
the E. side is the Hall, built in 1437 by John 
Forest, Canon of Lincoln. 

Over the gateway is a grotesque image, put up 
in 1900, a copy of the “ devil ’’ which anciently 
“looked over Lincoln.” 

The Hall was modernized in 1791, when the 
tracery of the windows was destroyed and the roof concealed by a 
plaster ceiling, in accordance with the prevalent “ classic ” taste : 
but in 1891 its original features were carefully restored under the 
direction of Sir T. G. Jackson. On its walls are portraits of the 
founder and principal benefactors, also of two recent Rectors, Mark 
Pattison and Dr. Merry. The Library is on the N. side of this quad., 
and the Rector’s lodgings on the E. A small panel on the wall bears 
a beacon on a tun, a rebus on the name of Bp. Thomas Beckington, by 
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whom the Rector’s lodgings were built in 1467. But the oldest par 
of the college is its Kitchen, reached through an archway past th 
Hall door. It occupies the site of one of the ancient academic Halls 
mentioned as early as A.D. 1300. Its walls, of extraordinary thicknes 
are evidently of great antiquity ; and recent restorations have brough 
to light its fine, high-pitched, timbered roof. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE /437 

The Chapel,.on the S. side of the South Quadrangle, was consecratec 
in 1631. It was built by Dr. Williams, a later Bishop of Lincolr 
(1621-1642), and Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal,—the last eccles 
iastic who held that office. 

The Chapel is an extremely interesting example of 17th century 
workin Oxford. Built on the medieval plan, with fairly pure Perpen: 
dicular or Tudor details, it was fitted up in 1686 with cedar wood ir 
the style of the Renaissance, and fortunately remains un-“* restored.” 
The carved figures at the stall-ends are specially worthy of notice ; and 
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the windows exhibit some very choice painted glass, of Dutch or 
Flemish origin, brought from Italy 1629. On the N. side are effigies 
of the prophets, on the S. the twelve aposties. The subjects of the 
E. window (the types and antitypes of Scripture) are painted with 
remarkable attention to detail and perspective, and will repay careful 
examination. 

There is a story told about the Vine which covered the walls of this 
quadrangle. At the founder’s death his plans were left unfulfilled ; 
and on the occasion of a visit from his successor, Bp. Rotheram, the 
Rector preached from Ps. lxxx., 14, ‘‘ Behold, and visit this vine ”’ ; 
enlarging on the needy state of the college. The appeal so touched 
the bishop’s heart, that his munificent endowment was the result ; 
and in gratitude for this circumstance, the vine is held in veneration. 

Bp. Flemyng, who had been himself a Wycliffite, founded this 
college to oppose the new doctrines. A MS. copy of Wycliffe’s Bible 
(in the Bodleian) is now a cherished possession of the college ; while 
some ot its most interesting assoriations are connected with the leader 
of another great Oxford movement, John Wesley, in whose rooms 
(the scene of the meeting of the so-called “‘ Holy Club ”’ ) a memorial 
bust was unveiled in 1926. His portrait is in the Hall. In the 
ante-chapel is preserved the Pulpit from which he preached when a 
resident Fellow of Lincoln. 

In ‘‘ the Grove”’ some new buildings were added in 1880, and a. 
new Library with lecture rooms has been erected (1906-7) on the E.. 
side of the Fellows’ Garden, which lies S. of the chapel. 

Walking southward, we re-enter the High-street beneath the tower 
of 

57. All Saints’ Church, built in 1708 from designs by Dean Aldrich, 
in the classic style then in vogue. 

The church, though modern, has an ancient history, having had an 
existence as ‘‘ All Hallows ” prior to 1122, when it was presented to 
the abbey of St. Frideswide (see 32) by Henry I. Edward II. having 
granted it to the Bishops of Lincoln, it was settled upon Lincoln 
College (56) by the founder, Bp. Flemyng. In 1699 the old church 
was destroyed by the fall of the spire, and the present building 
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occupies its site. The interior (restored in 1865, refitted 1896) is 
lofty and handsome ; and the tower and spire, although inconsistent 
with classic models, are particularly elegant. The latter, having 
been taken down as unsafe, was rebuilt in 1874. In the church is a 
fine tomb with the recumbent effigy of a certain worthy, Alderman 
Levins, five times Mayor of Oxford, whose virtues are set forth in a 
quaint epitaph. The Font, removed here from St, Martin’s (Carfax) 
Church at its demolition, is said to be that at which Shakespeare 
stood sponsor to Sir William Davenant in 1606. This church is 
used as the City Church, the Mayor and Corporation attending 
Divine service here in ceremony. 

Close to the tower of All Saints’ Church stands the Mitre Hotel, on 
the site of Burwaldscote Hall, one of the academic houses with which, 
in the middle ages, this vicinity abounded. 

The narrow lane, Alfred-street, opposite, leads us to 

58. St. Columba’s (Presbyterian) Church, a modern structure in 
Tudor-Gothic style, designed by T. P. Figgis. It was opened in 
1915, and is believed to occupy the site of a mediaeval Church. 
The cloistered approach is a pleasing feature. The Church is 
primarily intended for Presbyterian Members of the University, 
but the services are open to visitors. 

A short walk westwards from All Saints’ Church brings us to Carfax, 
the centre of the city, within easy distance of the principal hotels and 


of the Railway Stations. 


This completes our tours of the Colleges, the further descriptions 
which follow not being arranged in itinerary form. 


In taking leave of the visitor, we venture to express the hope that 
our brief companionship may have been as fruitful in interest and 
pleasure as it has been our desire to make it. Our theme has been as 
delightful as it is inexhaustible ; and now that we part company we 
can but exclaim, with Nathaniel Hawthorne, “ It is a despair to see 
such a place and ever to leave it; for it would take a life-time, and 
more than one, to comprehend and enjoy it satisfactorily.” 
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COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Y a Statute of Convocation passed in 1920 Societies of Women 
Students duly conforming to the required conditions received 
official recognition by the University, and members of such Societies 
became eligible for matriculation. Their status is in all essential 
respects equal to that of men students. 

Four Women’s Colleges have been admitted to the privileges of 
the Statute. 

60. Lady Margaret Hall, named after the pious and learned Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII., was 
founded in 1878 as an academic house for women 
desiring to study in Oxford ; it was constituted 
under a deed of trust in 1893 and incorporated 
under the Companies’ Act in 1913, when the 
government was vested in a Council elected 
partly by the members of the Association of Lady 
Margaret Hall, and partly by the original Council. 
The Hall is conducted according to the principles 
of the Church of England, but with full provision 
for the liberty of those who are not members of that Church. In 
1g1o the University recognised it as a Society enjoying the privileges 
conferred by the Delegacy for Wom .1 Students, and in 1920 as a 
Society entitled to matriculate students under the statute admitting 
women to membership of the University. 

There are about 100 undergraduates in residence ; they are admitted 
on the results of the combined scholarship and entrance examination 
held annually, and are expected to read for an Honours School or for 
a research degree. 

The buildings of the Hall have been extended by repeated additions 
and consist at the present time of two main blocks and a temporary 
chapel, standing in some eleven acres of land between thé University 
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Parks and the river Cherwell, which give ample space for gardens, 
playing field, grass and gravel lawn tennis courts, and a fine thatched 
boat-house. Further the Council purchased in 1919 No. 28 Norham 
Gardens, in response to the increased applications for admission. The 
principal building was designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, M.A., R.A., 
in the style of the French architecture of the seventeenth century, and 
carried out in red brick with stone facings. There are two wings, 
known as Wordsworth Building (1896) and Toynbee Building (1915), 
with tutors’ and students’ rooms and these are united by a central 
block containing Hall, Kitchens and Library. This was opened in 
1910 by the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, D.C.L., Chancellor of the 
University. The oak panelling of the Hall, with finely carved gar- 
lands of fruit and flowers was the gift of former students in honour 

of Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, Hon. M.A., the first Principal (1879— 
1909). 

There are some good portraits, notably those of Miss Wordsworth 
by the late Sir J. J. Shannon, R.A. and of her successor, Miss H. 
Jex-Blake by Mr. Philip de Laszlo, H.R.B.A., R.S.P.P. The Library 
is a vaulted room divided into bays by pillars and contains some 
10,000 volumes and a fine marble group by Miss Edith Bateson. The 
second block of buildings, known as Old Hall, includes the original 
house opened in 1879 for nine students ; it was enlarged in 1880 and 
1884 from designs by Mr. Basil Champneys, and formerly contained 
the chapel. This became too small for the increasing number of 
students and was replaced in 1922 by a temporary building of concrete 
arranged to serve as a chapel. It was dedicated by the Rt. Rev. 
Edward Talbot, D.D., late Bishop of Winchester, the founder, with 
his wife, of the Hall. The chapel contains some stained glass given 
by Miss Wordsworth and students of the Hall in 1886. Miss Words- 
worth also gave the plaster cast of the figure of Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, from her tomb in Westminster Abbey. The altar, from a 
design by Sir Reginald Blomfield, is panelled and inlaid in wood of 
different colours, and over the altar is a Florentine panel picture of 
the Flagellation, of about 1420. 
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61. Somerville College (for women) was opened in 1879 with 12 
students. The original building acquired by the 
founders was Walton Manor, a grey stone creeper- 
covered house, which dates back to 1826. A new 
wing, designed by Sir T. G. Jackson, was added 
in 1881. In 1886 a large, new building, designed 
by H. C. Moore, was erected at the western end 
of the garden, and Somerville Hall formally 
assumed the name of Somerville College. The 
Library, designed by Mr. Basil Champneys was 
begun in 1903, and opened by the late Lord 


Morley: in June, 1904. The last two blocks, the Maitland Building 


. SOMBRVILLE COLLEGE 
and the Dining Hall, the largest in the Oxford Women’s Colleges, 
designed by Mr. Edmund Fisher, were finished in 1913. The panell- 
ing in the Dining Hall was the gift of friends of the College in memory 
of Miss Agnes Catherine Maitland, Principal from 1889 to 1906. The 
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portrait over the fireplace is that of Mary Somerville, the distinguished 
mathematician, whose name the College bears. Over the dais are 
the portraits of Miss Shaw Lefevre, the first Principal, by Jacob Hood, 
Mrs. T. H. Green, the Hon. Mrs. Vernon Harcourt, and to the right 
of the dais the portrait of Miss Emily Penrose, by F. Helps. 

62. St. Hugh’s College was founded in 1886, and in 1915 moved 
to new buildings at the corner of Banbury Road 
and St. Margaret’s Road. The large main 
building of the college was designed by Mr. 
Buckland, of Messrs. Buckland, Haywood and 
Farmer, architects, Birmingham, and includes 
accommodation for staff and students, dining 
hall, chapel, library and common rooms. The 
College provides further accommodation for 
students in three adjacent houses. 

The College has always been a Church of England 
toundation, but members of other denominations 
are freely admitted. Students are admitted only after passing the 
College entrance examination, and have to read for an Honours or 
Research degree. The number in residence is approximately 150 ; 
the resident staff numbers to. 

The College is governed by a Council, half of the members of which 
are elected by old student members of the College. 

63. St. Hilda’s College was founded in 1893 by Miss Dorothea Beale, 
LL.D., Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, and the house purchased by her, which 
originally bore the name of Cowley House, was 
formally opened as a Hall for students on Nov. 
6th, of that year, by the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 

. Stubbs. 

There was then accommodation for thirteen 
students. In 1895 the Hall was enlarged to take 
sixteen ; in 1898 a new wing was built containing 

m twelve students’ rooms, bath rooms, and a 
dining hall, and in 1909 a further addition of a library, tutors’ 
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rooms, thirteen students’ rooms, and bathrooms was made. The 
purchase in 1921 of the leasehold of Cherwell Hall, now St. Hilda’s 
South, has raised the accommodation to ninety-two students’ rooms, 

St. Hilda’s Hall was incorporated in 1897 under the Companies’ 
Acts of 1862-90, a governing body was constituted, and recognition 
by the Council of the Association for the Education of Women in 
Oxford was obtained. The first Chairman was the Rev. J. R. Magrath, 
D.D., Provost of Queen’s College. 

In January, 1901, St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, was associated with 
St. Hilda’s College, Cheltenham, the name of the joint association 
being St. Hilda’s Incorporated College. To this Miss Beale presented 
the property at Oxford, originally purchased by her. 

The College is conducted according to the principles of the Church 
of England, but there are no restrictions upon the religious liberty 
of members of other denominations. 
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(The numbers denote the position upon the Key Plan). 
36. St. Aldate’s. (See page 91). 


St. Andrew’s, a handsome structure in the Norman style (architect, 
Mr. A. R. G. Fenning). The first stone was laid by the late Bishop 
Paget on St. Andrew’s Day, 1906, and the church was consecrated 
Dec. 22, 1907. The beautiful East windows in the apse were the ~ 
gift of Col. F. A. Le Mesurier, C.B. 

The ecclesiastical district was constituted by order in Council on 
Nov. 24th, 1905, and the patronage vested in trustees appointed by 
the Council of Wycliffe Hall (98) from among their members. 


57. All Saints’, High Street. (See page 135). 


65. Holy Trinity, Blackfriars’ Road, opened in 1845, renovated and 
improved in 1893. 
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66. St. Barnabas, opened Oct. 19, 1869. It is situated on the E. 
bank of the canal, near the W. end of Cardigan-street, in the populous 
neighbourhood called “‘ Jericho’”’ ; and is remarkable as a type of 
the Lombardic style of architecture, built in the Basilica form, with 
aspidal East end and lofty detached campanile. (Architect, Sir A. 
Blomfield). Apse and E. wall decorated 1893. The altar is canopied 
with an elaborate “‘ baldachino,’”’ and before it is suspended a hand- 
some cross of open-work metal, set with brilliants. Portraits of Bp. 
Wilberforce, the founder, and others, are introduced in the carved 
capitals of the columns. In 1890 ten tubular bells (by Harrington, 
Coventry) were placed in the tower. 

St. Clement’s (Marston Road), was built in 1827 to replace the old 
church which formerly stood at the further end of Magdalen bridge, 
the grave-yard still marking its site. 

67. St. Cross, Holywell. The foundation of the Church is of remote 
antiquity, but the chancel arch (c. 1150) is the only remaining evidence 
of its date. The church was restored and redecorated in 1893 and 
1898. 

68. St. Ebbe’s is of immemorial origin, rebuilt 1814-16, and enlarged 
and improved in 1866 and 1904. A fine Norman doorway of the 12th 
century has been restored and placed at the W. end. 

St. Frideswide’s, Botley Road, was erected in 1872 to meet the 
growing needs of Osney and New Botley. 

48. St. Giles’. (See page 112). 

St. John the Evangelist, Iffley Road. The Conventual Church of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, opened May 12th, 1896 
(Bodley, architect). 

69. St. Margaret’s (St.*"Margaret’s Road) ,"opened in 1884 (N. aisle, 
1890 ; S. aisle, 1891) ; architect, the late Mr. Drinkwater. The East 
window is the work of amateurs ; and the clerestory windows (Bur- 
lison & Grylls) contain effigies of local saints. The Tower, was erected 
by subscription in honour of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 
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27. St. Mary-the-Virgin, High-street. (See page 61). 

43. St. Mary Magdalene. (See page ror). 

St. Mary and St. John, Cowley Road. This Church was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Oxford on Nov. 6, 1883. 

The style is Early Decorated, the walls of Charlbury stone with 
Box ground weather stone external dressings, and Corsham Down 
stone internally. The Chancel was built in 1876, seven years prev- 
iously to the Nave and Aisles, in memory of Archbishop Longley. 
The tower was not completed until Sept. 1893. The Church has a 
wooden, polygonal panelled roof inside ; its height in nave from floor 
level to ceiling is 43 ft. There are five bays in good proportion on 
each side of nave, with an arcaded clerestory above. Mr. Mardon 
Mowbray was the architect. 

St. Matthew, Grandpont, erected in 1891 on a site presented by 
Brasenose College. 

41. St. Michael, Corn Market street. (See page 97). 

St. Michael and All Angels, Lonsdale-road, was consecrated on 29th 
Sept., 1909 (A. Mardon Mowbray, architect) 

70. St. Paul’s, Walton-street, a district church, built in the Ionic 
order by subscription in 1836 ; an apse has since been added. 

The memorial window to Canon Ridgway, illustrating the Sermon 
on the Mount, contains among its figures portraits of the Canon and 
some of his contemporaries. Other memorial windows have been 
added during recent years. 

St. Peter-in-the-East. (See page 36). 

71. St. Peter-le-Bailey, New-Inn-Hall-street, built 1872-4. The 
original site was at the S.W. corner of the street, where a church is 
known to have existed in the twelfth century, having been granted to 
St. Frideswide in a charter of Henry I.’s reign. It derived its name 
from its situation within the “ bailey ’’ of the Castle (83). In 1706 
the church fell down, and the edifice which succeeded it, erected in 
1740, was demolished in 1872-3 for the widening of the road-way. 
The new church is designed in the style of the 14th century, having 
a square tower with turret. Mr. Basil Champneys, architect. - 
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72. St. Philip and St. James’, Woodstock-road, erected 1860, spire 
added 1866. The design is characteristic of its architect, the late 
Mr. Street, R.A., being in the Early Decorated style with some 
continental modifications. The apsidal chancel is vaulted with stone 
and its reredos and other decorations are tasteful and elaborate. 

78. St. Thomas-the-Martyr, Becket-street, founded in the reign of 
Stephen, but in large part rebuilt during subsequent periods. A 
north aisle was erected in 1847, and a new Vicarage in 1893-4. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

74. St. Aloysius, Woodstock-road. The church was opened in 
1875 by the late Cardinal Manning. Itisa lofty and well proportioned 
building in the Early English style, with apsidal sanctuary at its W. 
end, richly adorned with a Reredos comprising some fifty figures of 
saints in canopied niches. The splendid high altar was presented by 
the Marquis of Bute; and a beautifully carved stone pulpit was added 
by subscription in 1888. In 1902 the sanctuary was superbly decor- 
ated in gold and colours and other improvements effected. In 1925 
a house was removed from the front of the Church and a new 
entrance gateway erected. 

St. Edmund and St. Frideswide, Iffley-road, opened July 15, 1911. 


FREE CHURCHES. 

75. New Road (Baptist). The Church was reconstituted in 1780 
by a union of Presbyterians with an older body of Baptists founded 
in 1618. The present building was opened in 1721 and enlarged and 
improved in 1819, 1865, 1896 and 1920 when a Memorial Pulpit was 
erected to commemorate those members who fell in the great war. , 

76. Commercial Road (Baptist), built in 1832 for the Rev. H. Bulteel, 
on his secession from the Established Church. 

77. Congregational, George-street, built in 1832 in the Early 
English style, and improved in 1860, 1893 and 1911. 

78. United Methodist Church, St. Michael’s Street, built 1870—1 ; 
it has a large room in the basement, used as a Sunday School and for 


lecturés, etc. 
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This society was founded in 1849 by a secession from the Methodist 


body, and has now become incorporated with the United Methodist 
Church. 


79. Wesley Memorial Church, New-Inn-Hall street. In the early 
days of Methodism, which claims Oxford as its birthplace, its founder 
John Wesley (see 56) held preaching services in a house nearly opposite 
New Inn Hall. In 1818 a chapel was opened on a site in the rear of 
the present building ; on 29th June, 1877, the memorial stones of this 
church were laid, and dedication services were held on the 11th 
October, 1878. The church was designed by Mr. C. Bell in the Early 
Decorated style. It has a graceful and lofty spire and forms a 
conspicuous addition to the architectural adornments of the city. 


80. Salvation Army Headquarters, Castle-street, opened 1888. 
St. Columba’s (Presbyterian) Church (see page 136). 


(There are other Free Churches in the suburbs). 


OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST NOT INCLUDED 
IN THE ITINERARIES. 


(The numbers denote the position upon the Key Plan), 


81. Acland Nursing Home, Banbury-road, an institution founded to 
provide a Home for medical and surgical patients, as a memorial to the 
wife of the late Sir Henry Acland. 


The new buildings were opened on May 12, 1879, by Edward VIL., 
then Prince of Wales. They originated in a fund raised as a testi- 
monial to the late Sir Henry Acland on his resignation of the Regius 
Professorship of Medicine, special donations having since been 
contributed. New wing opened by the late Sir Wm. Osler, Oct, 13, 1906 
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82. Bishop King’s Palace, St. Aldate’s, is an ancient and pictur- 
esquely gabled house, believed to have been the palace of Bishop 
King, the last Abbot of Osney and first Bishop of Oxford, 1542-57, 
whose tomb is in the S. aisle of the Cathedral. The house is now in 
private occupation. 

83. Oxford Castle. As we walk down the New-road towards the 
Railway Stations we notice on our left a tree-covered mound, and 
perhaps get a glimpse of a grey, old tower behind it. The former was 
an ancient fortress of the West 
Mercians, probably thrown up 
about A.D. 900; near its summit a 
flight of steps leads to a vaulted 
well chamber (#emp. Henry III.) ; 
and the latter had frowned in its 
gloomy grandeur for many a year, 
even at the early date when D’Oyly 
incorporated it with his newer 
structure and made it serve as a 
campanile to the church of St. 
George, used by the house of 
secular canons within its walls. 
The Crypt is of considerable anti- 
quarian interest. The Castle at 
Oxford was famous from D’Oyly’s 
time to the Civil Wars; but after 
its surrender in 1646, it lost much 
of its strength and importance, 
and gradually fell into run. == 
Perhaps the most remarkable iets Mme aa raei creo 
of its incidents is that relating to the Empress Maud, who being 
besieged there by the army of King Stephen, contrived to escape 
across the frozen river accompanied by three trusty knights. all clad 
in ghostly white, passing the sentinels unobserved. Permission to 
visit the Castle Mound and Tower must be obtained from the Gover- 
nor, H.M. Prison. 
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84, City of Oxford School, George-street, a picturesque structure 
in the characteristic style of Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

The enterprise was inaugurated at a public meeting held 9th Jan., 
1878 ; the first stone of the building was formally laid by Prince 
Leopold on the 13th April, 1880 ; and the School was publicly opened 
on 15th Sept., 1881. The site and a large endowment were given by 
the City of Oxford ; and the governing body of the school comprises 
representatives of the City and University. Several scholarships 
have been founded by private munificence ; the late Prof. T. H. Green 
was one of the governors and a generous benefactor. 

85. The Convent, Woodstock-road, built 1866-8 (Buckeridge, 
architect), occupied by an Anglican sisterhood styled ‘‘ The Society 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity.’”” A new Chapel was erected in 
1892-3. The society was established for the threefold purpose of 
prayer, work under the direction of the clergy, and preparing young 
girls for various stations in life. 

86. Corn Exchange and Fire Brigade Station, George-street. The 
stone-laying ceremony took place on Oct. 22, 1894; opened 1896. 

87. County Hall, New-road, built in 1841, consisting of two com- 
modious Assize and Sessions Courts, in one of which the County 
Courts are held monthly, and a spacious Hall, with other apartments, 
including offices of the Clerk of the Peace. To the rear is 

H. M. Prison, adjoining the grounds of which is the 

County Police Station, designed in the Norman style by the late Mr. 
J. C. Buckler. Near by is a block of buildings ereeted to provide 
additional accommodation for the Oxfordshire County Council, 
especially for the work of the Education department. 

88. Frewin Hall, New-Inn-Hall street, is the house occupied by 
King Edward VII. during his academic residence at Oxford. It 
occupies part of the site of St. Mary’s College, founded in 1435, and 
dissolved during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Here in 1498 
Erasmus began to study Greek with a view to preparing his edition 
of the Greek Testament. The only relic of St. Mary’s College 
still remaining is the stone gateway which provides the street 

_ entrance to Frewin Hall. 
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89. High School for Girls, Banbury-road, a red brick house in the 
style of Queen Anne. (Architect, Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., 1879). 
The school is controlled by the Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 

90. Hannington Hall, opened January 26th, 1897, as a memorial 
to the martyred Bishop, and for the promotion of foreign missions 
and other evangelistic work of the Church. The building is adapted 
from the more modern portion of old New Inn Hall, erected 1832 ; 
and now consists of a large hall with gallery for public meetings, a 
Missionary Library, and other rooms for the use of the Oxford Mission- 
ary Union and other religious associations of University men. 

New Inn Hall was one of the old inns for students, anciently 
called Trilleck’s Inn. It was purchased in 1369 by William of Wyke- 
ham, and by him conveyed to New College (17), by which society it 
was rebuilt in 1460. During the Civil war, the building was used by 
Charles I. as a mint for coining into money the plate ‘‘ command- 
eered ”’ by him from the colleges. 

91. The Market. The market for the sale of meat, poultry, fish, 
vegetables, etc., was originally erected near the end of the 18th 
century. Originally it was under the joint control of the University 
and City but, subsequently, the University relinquished its interest 
and the market is now owned entirely by the City. It occupies a consid- 
erable site between High-street and Market-street, from either of which 
it can be entered. A permanent covered market of this kind is a 
somewhat unusual feature. 

92. Masonic Temple. This occupies a site opposite the Examina- 
tion Schools, and was dedicated in 1907. 

93. Radcliffe Infirmary and County Hospital, Woodstock-road, 
opened in 1770. ‘This institution has probably been productive of 
more truly beneficent results than any other of the foundations of Dr. 
Radcliffe (see Nos. 25, 55, 94). 

Of late years many considerable additions and improvements have 
been made in the buildings and arrangements. It is mainly supported 
by subscriptions, donations, and collections at churches and chapels ; 
from the latter source the income has been augmented by the estab- 
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lishment in 1873 of a special Hospital Sunday Fund. Greatly needed 
enlargements have recently been carried out, and others are pro- 
jected. The elegant Chapel on the N. side of the grounds was built 
in 1864 at the cost of the late Mr. T. Combe, of the University Press. 

94. Radcliffe Observatory, Woodstock-road, was built in 1772-5, 
from funds applied to the purpose by the trustees of Dr. Radcliffe 
(see 25, 55. and 93), on a piece of land, nine acres in extent, presented 
by the third Duke of Marlborough. The octagonal tower is copied 
from the Temple of the Winds at Athens, and is surmounted by a 
globe, borne by figures of Hercules and Atlas. 

95. Ruskin College, Walton-street, was founded in 1899° by Mr. 
Walter Vrooman, an American, in order to provide for working men 
facilities for residence and the study of historical, social, and 
economic subjects. The present building was erected 1912-1913 
partly out of a bequest of the late Mr. C. S. Buxton, formerly 
Vice-Principal. 

96. St. George’s Church, built in 1846 as a Chapel of Ease for the 
parish of St. Mary Magdatene (43) but now used as a Labour Bureau. 

97. The Clarendon Press or Oxford University Press, Walton-street. 
The first book printed at Oxford is dated 1468, but this date is 
generally supposed to be a misprint for 1478. Books printed in 
Greek and Hebrew were produced at Oxford as early as 1586 and 
1596 respectively. The present building is of the Corinthian order 
with a frontage to Walton-street of 112 feet and is known as the 
Third University Press. It was completed in 1830 when all the 
material from the Second University Press (otherwise the Clarendon 
Building in Broad Street) was transferred to it. The Press is one of 
the largest as well as one of the most complete printing offices in 
the country having 750 employees and containing as it does depart- 
ments for letterpress as well as lithographic printing, typefounding, 
ink making, stereotyping and electrotyping, binding, a photographic 
department, and an engineers’ shop. Its chief productions are the 
well known Oxford Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymn Books, editions of 
Standard Authors, learned and educational books, and books for 
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children. Copies of the Oxford Book of English Verse and many 
other volumes are issued on ordinary as well as on Oxford 
India Paper, the latter being remarkabie for its opacity and 
yet so thin as to reduce the bulk by one half and in many 
instances by more than one half. The Photographic department 
prepares facsimiles of ancient MSS. in the Bodleian and other 
libraries, by the collotype process, as well as reproductions of pictures, 
etc., in colour-collotype and monochrome. The Press possesses founts 
of type in some 150 different characters, including Arabic, Armenian 
Burmese, Chinese, Coptic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, Syriac, Tamil, and 
Tibetan. The great Oxford Dictionary was begun here in 1882 and 
is only now approaching completion. The books of the University 
Press are known the world over, and are distributed from the publish- 
ing house in London to branches in Africa, Australia, Canada, China, 
Denmark, India, and the United States. 

98. Wyeliffe Hall, Banbury-road, is a Theological Institution for 
candidates for Holy Orders, established on Evangelical Church 
principles in-1877. Additional buildings were erected in 1882 ; and 
a Chapel consecrated in 1896. 

99. Young Men’s Christian Association, George-street. The 
memorial stones were laid on the 19th March, and the building 
was opened 26th November, 18o1. 


100. Rhodes House, South Parks Road, opened 1929, was built 
as a memorial to Cecil Rhodes and to serve as a permanent head- 
quarters for the Rhodes Trustees. It was designed by Sir Herbert 
Baker, a colleague of Rhodes. The Library which is associated 
with the Bodleian Library is devoted to books on the history and 
of the British Dominions and of the United States. 
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THE OXFORD RIVERS. 


XFORD is situated at the confluence of the Thames and Cherwell 
and is intersected by numerous small streams. It thus forms 

an ideal centre for boating, bathing and fishing. 
The best known and most frequented part of the river is that which 
extends from Folly Bridge to Iffley, popularly named “ The Isis ”’ 


ON THE CHERWELL. 


This comprises the racing course, upon which the summer “ eights ” 
and the,‘‘ torpids ” are rowed. The College Barges line its northern 
bank for some distance and present a most picturesque spectacle, 
especially when adorned for ‘‘ Eights Week,” in May. They are ir 
fact floating Club houses for the members of the College boat clubs 
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For straightforward rowing this stream is to be recommended, and 
visits may be paid to the old world village of Iffley ; through Iffley 
Lock, Kennington Island and Sandford can be reached. 

The “‘ Upper River,’ at Medley is broad and shallow and may be 
easily traversed to King’s Weir and Eynsham. It flows past a large 
level area known as “ Port Meadow ”’ (i.e., the Town meadow), the 


NUNEHAM BRIDGE AND COTTAGES 


possession of the Freemen of the City of Oxford from the time of the 
Domesday survey. Rowing boats, punts and sailing craft may here 
be obtained. 

Boating upon the Cherwell is an altogether more leisurely affair. 
The stream is overhung with trees, the foliage of which provides 
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grateful shade in summer time. In places it is narrow and winding, 
and navigation is most easily accomplished in punts or canoes. The 
Cherwell is a favourite place for picnics and lends itself admirably to 
“lazing away the sunny hours.” Suitable boats can be obtained at 


Magdalen Bridge or at Sunnymeade (North Oxford) or the start may 
be made from Folly Bridge. 


A GLIMPSE OF NUNEHAM WOODS- 


The Corporation of Oxford provides free bathing facilities for both 
sexes at ‘‘ Long Bridges ”’ (reached by the “‘ Isis’ towpath). There 


are also free bathing places for men at Tumbling Bay (West Oxford) 
and St. Clement’s (East Oxford). 
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THE COUNTRY AROUND OXFORD. 


HE charm of Oxford is so great that the claims of the surrounding 
country are sometimes overlooked. The district, however, 
is full of beauty and interest and will well repay exploration. 

The following brief notes are offered by way of suggestion. For 
ful. particulars of over one hundred places of interest in the 
vicinity the reader is referred to the companion volume, ‘“ Near 
Oxford,” and to ‘‘ The Oxford Country” by R. C. Gunther. 

Abingdon. Ancient borough. Interesting Churches and Alms 
houses. 

Binsey. Ancient Church of St. Margaret and “‘ Holy Well.” 

Blenheim. Palace and Park of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Burford. Old-world town with famous Church. 

Cumnor. Connected with story of Amy Robsart. 13th century 
Church with chained Bible. 

Dorchester. Site of ecclesiastical importance since 643. Famous 
Abbey Church. 

Ewelme. Village mentioned in Saxon Chronicle. Splendid 
Church, Tombs and 15th century Almshouses. 

Fairford. Famous windows in Church. 

Godstow. Ruins of Nunnery to which “ Fair Rosamund ” 
retired. 

Iffley. Fine Norman Church. 

Minster Lovell. Romantic ruins. 

Northleigh. Roman Villa. 

Nuneham Courtenay. Seat of the Harcourt family. Park. 

Wallingford. Ancienttown. Remains of Castle and earth works. 
Churches. 

Wantage. Birthplace of Alfred the Great. Close to Berkshire 
Downs. 

Witney. Famous Blanket Mills. 

Wittenham Clumps. British Camp. 


Hours of Services in College Chapels. 


The Cathedral (Christ Church). Daily 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. (choral). 
Sundays Io a.m and 6 p.m. (choral), (10 a.m. Service choral on 
Saints’ Days). Open free to the public. 

Magdalen College. (During term). Daily 6.15 p.m., Arte Chapel, free. 
Sundays 6 p.m. Admission by order. 

New College. (During term). Daily 6 p.m. During Eights’ Week 5 p.m. 
Sundays 9.30 a.m. and 6 p.m., Ante Chapel, free. Admission to 
Choir by order from the Sub-Warden. 

St. John’s College. (During term). Daily 8 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Sundays 


9.30 a.m. and 6.15 p.m Evening Services open free to a limited 
number of visitors. 
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BLENHEIM PALACE, SOUTH FRONT. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 


HE Head Post Office, St. Aldate’s, is open from 8 a.m. till 

8 p.m.; Sundays, 9 till 10.30 a.m. Money Order, Postal 
Order, Savings Bank, Insurance and Annuity business daily at 
the Head Office from 8 a.m. till8 p.m. The Town Sub-Offices 
are open for Money Order, Savings Bank, Insurance and Annuity 
business, daily from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m., except Thursdays. No 
business on Sundays, Christmas Day or Good Friday. All 
Sub-Offices close on Thursdays at 1 p.m. 

THE LAST MAIL for London and Birmingham from the Head 
Office is 1 a.m.; for Coventry, Leamington Spa and Warwick, 
7.45 p.m.; for West of England, N. & S. Wales, Leicester, 
Sheffield, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Scotland and Ireland, 9 
p-m.; for Derby and Midland Towns, 9 p.m.; for Bletchley, 
Buckingham and Cambridge, 11 p.m. 

SunpDay DespatcHes. London and all parts, 1 a.m. ; North 
Midlands, Scotland and Ireland, 6.45 p.m.; East, South-East 
and South-West Counties, 7.30 p.m. ; South Wales and West of 
England, 9 p.m. 
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